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INTRODUCTION FOR THE TEACHER 
EXPLANATION 


Purpose 
How can you master English? By thoroughly assimilating the 
language habits of people who speak it as their mother-tongue, 
especially of people with something important to siy who succeed 
in communicating it. After years of struggling with English at 
` school and even at university, many students fall far short of 
mastery. The remedy is noi to be found only in ‘structural drills’, 
which, very helpful up to a point, are often without context and 
real meaning. It is not to bef found in lowering examination stan- 
dards; nor in prox $ 
ansyers which me% 
‘usually needed i^ 


jn hearing, readipg, 5 : 
nnected English on subjects 


SÉ 
sae 


Thos are dn t 


in cultivated oon ii composition. The EIE are typical 
but not commonplace. They contain English that is ‘worth com- 


municating, English k wanted to listen to and to 
. read. 


The book is more than 2 ready-made sclection of examples. 
Instructions are provided on how to use this material for language 
pf jctice; and there js a variety of exercises which will help the 
stia ent to speak and write gramnfatical and idiomatic English in 
Ў пе contexts. The whole is the result of practical class-room 
Sence during which many of these texts and exercises have 
Оза out and found effective. 
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Introduction for. the Teacher 

Standard 

For purposes of language study, the standard of this book might 
be said to range from the intermediate to the advanced, or from the 
level of Cambridge Lower Certificate to that of the Cambridge 
Certificate of Proficiency and beyond. Passages and exercises have 
been classified accordingly. But this classification is very general 
and cannot of course take into account the particular circumstances 
in which the book might be studied, Teachers will no doubt find 
it necessary to alter the grading to%uit their own needs. Be that 
as it may, in offering this material for study I have in mind a range 
of students including senior secondary or high school pupils well 
grounded in the rudiments, undergraduate students of English, 
university students of other subjects requiring English as a medium, 
teachers of English needing&o extend or revive their proficiency 
in the language, and professional people wanting a confident 
command of English for their work. 


The Texts 
All the passages are extrac 
publishing broadcast talks p 
Corporation. There are maj ! 
English that I might have draw.) 
The Listener has- great advantages. T 
In content, of all likely sources The Lister’ is one of the richest. 
As Sir Harold Nicolson, in the talk from which the second of 
these extracts is taken, explains:-‘The Listener . . . has at its dis- 
posal contributors for whom the editors of other periodicals might 
fish in vain. . . . Eminent people. enjoy communication; they 
do derive pleasure, and quite justified pleasure, from feeling that 
their message or lesson is conveyed to an audience more numerous 
than any other medium can command. Thus The Listener is ) 
to provide its readers with mùch that is best in Mech a 
thought or experience.’ é 
As for the language, the English of the talks has been composed 


AN 
SO a weekly journal 
à um Nish Broadcasting 
ак 
A good modern 
? prj present purpose 


for speaking and for listening to, so as to sound like normal 
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Explanation 
though careful speech. As Sir Harold Nicolson goes on to say, 
‘We shall continue to write our broadcasts . . . as excellent con- 
versation’. Yet (with a few deliberate lapses into gencrally- 
accepted colloquialism, indicated in this book where they occur) 
this style of English also conforms to the standards required for 
good writing, occupying as it does the broad zone in which spoken 
and written English coincide. The English that is appropriate both 
to speech and to writing is obviously of greater general use to the ' 
student than that which is restricted to one or the other. 


Selection and Arrangement 
In. making a final selection of passages, I have chosen articles 


` appearing after 1950 and therefore belonging to the new half- 


century, but not those published a&er 1955 since they have not 
had the chance of being adequately tested in the class-room. 
Several excellent articles had to be left out solely because they did 
not lend themselyzzio my purpose. I have consciously selected 
several pieces wh? 58 e'expression to the life and thought of the 
people whose 19:43 nglish К@репз to be. Convenient though ` 
English has 0:20 ғап instru » fat of international intercourse, 
a prime sourcSsGseqpower to Wihction remains the life of the 
British Isles. T4% ksh we use comes from the life we lead, and 
much of its ‘meanitig’ can be found in what we do and think and 
talk about from day to дау. £ 
The arrangement of the passages, under the three main headings 
of General; Scientific and Literary, and then within each of the 
three sections, has been mad according to subject-matter, not 
from a linguistic viewpoint. This arrangement, besides forming a 
pattern of the topics upon which the English language is exercised 
ёп present-day Britain, may serve to remind students that a means 
Е communication is only а m@ans to an end; that the subject- 
matter is ultimately more important than the mechanical means 
of discussing it. 
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THE METHOD 
TEACHERS SHOULD READ THIS CAREFULLY 


This book is intended to be used— 


First, for training in the comprehension of continuous speech; 

Secondly, for oral practice, including exercise in the quick 
interchange of question and answer, in ‘activating’ the 
student’s passive knowledge, and in the fluent use of 
grammatical forms and basic idiomatic patterns; 

Thirdly, for exercise in fore complex patterns, and in recon- 
structing the main parts of a passage heard; 

Fourthly, for textual study; \ 

Fifthly, as a source of discussion and free. composition; and 

Sixthly, as material for speech-training. · - 

To show how this six-fold, Jirpose might 
outlined below the full treaty int tat could#A\tiven to one of 
the passages—number 3, ‘As\jhers see us’. Zax: ll treatment is 
thus given in six ‘Stages’. х zu 

It must be understood, first of all, that when a ncw piece is taken 

for study, STUDENTS MUST NOT LOOK AT THE TEXT UNTIL AFTER 
STAGE TWO HAS BEEN COMPLETED. You, asa teacher, may there- 
fore have to take the passages in any order, lest the students 
know which to expect. 


«fulfilled, I have 


STAGE ONE. PRACTICE IN HEARING AND NOTING WHAT IS SAID 
Before the lesson, rehearse the passage you propose to а 


Practise speaking it aloud, marking pauses, underlining words to 
be stressed, and consulting a good pronouncing dictionary, such 
as that of Daniel Jones*, in case of doubt. At the lesson, have the 

*I have indicated the English pronunciation of certain names, using the 
phonetic transcription found in Daniel Jones's English Pronouncing Dictionary. 
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The Method 

class set for undisturbed ‘listening, with all books closed. Then 
deliver the talk, or such part of it as the class can follow*, as if you 
yourself were the original speaker, keeping verbatim to the script, 
yet addressing your audience eye to eye. Speak with a natural 
expression, but so as to be clearly heard and to arouse and main- 
tain interest. Pay due regard to stress.and intonation. Adapt your 
speed of delivery to your students’ capacity to receive. Give your 
phrases a rhythmical flow, but pause slightly to allow each 
utterancé to be recorded in your hearers’ minds before proceeding 
to the next. I am assuming that you can speak English well enough 
to.do this. If you cannot, you need practice, perhaps training, 
yourself. In any case, this exercise wil] be good for you as well as 
for your students. 

Meanwhile, your audience may,as you wish, take brief notes of 
points they could hardly be expected to memorise. The important 
thing is that they should understand what is said, without being 
dependent on the printed word. . 

How much of the talk you give | ithout stopping, or whether 
you explain obscurities as you go , or whether you repeat the 
talk or sections Gs ust degend Ф how much is being under- 
stood. Your aim” be to train Jour audience to listen to the 
whole talk, given ©, without interruption. 

This is not dictation. However, dictation is a useful exercise and 
test, particularly in spelling. If you wish to use some of the text 


- for that object, now may be the best time to do it: the students 


will see their mistakcs when they come to open their books. 


“STAGE TWO. DRILL IN ACKNOWLEDGING WHAT HAS BEEN HEARD; 


IN MAKING AN IMMEDIATE RESPONSE; AND IN THE FLUENT USE OF 
IDIQMATIC PATTERNS AND GRAMMATICAL FORMS 

Yu cannot take it for granted that, having sat through a talk 
and declared they have understood it, your students are any the 
wiser. You will be surprised, at first, how much your listeners do 


. “In order to provide a wide enough context, I have generally given more 
material in a passage than can or need be treated intensively. 
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T "The Method: 
not understand. Those who understand may do so only passively 
and be unable to tell you in a foreign language what itis they have 
understood. So the next stage will be oral questioning—to test 
comprehension, to draw the attention of the students to points 
they should have grasped, and to make them acknowledge and 
actively reproduce the signals received. 

Questions have been set tor many of the extracts. They are 
arranged not in order of difficulty but as the sequence of the story 
demands. Thus the story can be reconstructed as the questioning 
proceeds, Some of the questions might seem simple to intelligent 
students who had the text before them and could read out the 
answers from it. But they would be a challenge to the most 
advanced if asked orally, without the book, to stimulate an 
immediate vocal reaction. X The ability to read or copy out words is 
no guarantee oj ability to use those words, in their proper patterns, 
in spontaneous speech or free composition: it is no guarantee that 
they have become ‘the student’s own words’. ‘The student’s own 
words’ might be said to consist largely of patterns of speech 
which he has learnt to use affi matter of habit.) On the other hand, 
some questions might ргфШе a eal stumbling block, in which 
case you must decide whet Ur simply to give the answer and go on, 
or to wait until your students have overcome the difficulty: the 
latter may be worth the trouble if the problem is an important one. 
› Begin questioning as soon as the talk (or part of it) is finished. 
Have your questions ready. Ask them in a lively, conversational 
manner, looking at your audience rather than the book; and en- 
courage a quick reply. Be content with a ‘short answer’, which 
might be a phrase (e.g. ‘at the airport’, ‘for three weeks’, ‘the day 
after his arrival’) or a short sentence (c.g. ‘Yes, he has’, ‘I think 
so’, ‘He’d never been there before’). The first consideration 5 that 
the answer should contain the essence of the information required; 
the next, that it should keep the interplay of question and response 
brisk and alive; the third, that it should be idiomatic and gram- 
matical. You may have to go through the exercise three times: 


first, to make certain the students have the facts and arguments 
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The Method 
right; secondly, to piece the story together more quickly; and : 
thirdly, to fit each answer into the original (or an otherwise 
acceptable) pattern of speech. This, incidentally, can make ‘con- 
versation practice’ a proper discipline. 

Besides keeping oral work brisk and alive, ‘short answers” have 
other advantages. They play an important part in real English 
conversation. They often bring a fundamental feature of the ; 
structure of English into promipence; and, largely because of this 
second factor, they provide good material for grammatical exer- 
cise and phonetic drill. 

Look at Exercise 1 on passage 3, page 26, and see how question- 
ing at Stage Two can proceed. 

What experience is the speaker talking about? 

Seeing ourselves as others see us; the ékperience of seeing ourselves 

as others see us. (Students may find this a difficult obstacle; 

but it is worth overcoming, not only because of the usefulness 
of the construction, but also because thi is the chief point in 
the story.) 

Does he regard this experience а Ө pleasant one? 

No, he doesn't; he doesn't regard ils pleasant. He isn't sure. 

Who is the principal character іп tie first story? 

An African chief; an African chief is. 

Had he been to England before? 

No, he hadn't; no, never; he had never been there before. 

Where had the speaker met him? _ 

In East Africa; he'd met him in East Africa. 

Where did the chief find himself? 

At Victoria Station; he found himself at Victoria (Station). 

Why did he stand by the iron gate? 

Te watch a train come in; he stood there to watch, etc. 

How long had the speaker been ia Africa? 

Seven years; for seven years; he had been there for seven years. 

From these examples, you can see how your students’ constant ` 
problems—such as articles, prepositions, tenses, infinitives, gerunds, t 

_, position of adverbs—are incidentally exercised through genuine 
~ 7 
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: The Method 
usages in a real context. The same will be found to apply to 
could, would, should, may, might, relative pronouns, the passive, 
indirect speech, and other ‘problems’ which worry students of 
English everywhere. You yourself should be fully conscious of the 
fact that difficult points of grammar are being exercised in this 
way. Your students might be made aware of it occasionally; but 
normally their attention should be focused on the sense of what 
they are hearing and saying, SQ, that they use articles, tenses, 
' prepositions, gerunds, infinitives and the rest in the ‘right’ way 
almost unconsciously. The ‘right’ way is assumed to be the way in. 
which these forms are actually used by the speaker, in the context. 
Students may often demand a rule, and teachers may feel they 
can supply one. But no rule or theory on these points has yet been 
devised that is (a) easy to follow and (b) applicable to all the types 
of usage the student is likely to meet. If you know rules-of-thumb 
that will help your students, well and good. If they do not really 
help, and if acceptable usage proves them inadequate, they are to- 
that extent useless and best forgotten. If in doubt, let usage-in- 
context, as in these ехігас е your guide. 
' , On several of the most rite of these problems, separate 
exercises have been set, s lí based on the text, and designed to 
establish correct unconscious habits in speech and writing. Some 
of these exercises will be found suitable for Stage Two, others for 
Stages Three and Four, In many of the exercises, it should be noted 
that more than one answer may be ‘right’; and discussion between 
teacher and students on the different possible answers may be 
very useful. When in doubt as to which answer is right, follow 
the text. An index to points of grammar and syntax covered by 
separate exercises will be found at the back of the book. 
You will find a variety of exercises, some of a kind yourmay 
. not have used before. You may also find that I have given’ you 
opportunities for making up exercises for yourself. 
You should correct obvious errors in pronunciation, stress and 
intonation, without holding up progress by phonetic treatment 
+ which may have to be given separately. If your students need and _ 
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The Method 


‚ can have attention by'a phonetician, this material will be very 


useful for the purpose. : 
When exercises have been completed orally, it is a good idea to do 
them also in writing. 


STAGE THREE. PRACTICE IN LARGER CONSTRUCTIONS, IN USING NEW : 


VOCABULARY AND EXPRESSIONS; IN RECONSTRUCTING A COMPLETE 

. PASSAGE USING THE ORIGINAL WORDS AND THEN ‘YOUR OWN 

WORDS’; AND IN ORAL PRECI5 i 
The students may now study the text and prepare exercises so 


as to be able’to do them easily and without reference to the book, : 


However, class-work at Stage Threé will then be resumed orally, 
with the text covered. i i 

" The next objective is to expand the short answers given at Stage 
_` Two; to produce longer sentences and more involved patterns; to 
` put new vocabulary and idiom to active use; and to reconstruct 
the main parts of the talk. The first part of *As others see us' 
might be rebuilt thus: : 


“The speaker is talking about/ the / experience of seeing our- 


_ selves / as others see us, / or / the exMerience of regarding ourselves 
| through the eyes of a foreign fries. / He feels this experience / 
is not wholly to be commended / he is going to explain what 
he means, / by giving us two examples.” (Notes: (i) The oblique 


strokes indicate what would be the end of a stream of speech, if I . 


were conducting the class—the end, as it were, of a musical phrase 
contained in one intonation pattern. (ii) The pause on the article 
(as on conjunctions, prepositions and one or two other parts of 
' speech) at the beginning of a phrase seems common in spoken 
English and can be effectively exploited in teaching difficult points 
of structure.) 

«е can condense that reconstruction, rephrasing it їй words 
that may be more familiar to us, 2nd produce: 

“The speaker is discussing the experience of seeing ourselves 
as others see us. He cannot entirely recommend it, as he will explain 
. by two examples.” У 
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The Method 
That gives us the gist of the first paragraph—a précis in twenty- 
. five words. It is not a mechanical repetition of the speaker’s 
words, but a summary in language that should by now have 
· become the student's own words. 


. STAGE FOUR. STUDY OF THE PRINTED TEXT: DISCUSSION OF WORDS 
AND USAGES 
- Thorough study of good texts is indispensable to the mastery of 
English. Knowing what this text ¢s about, your students should 
now be able to read it with an appreciation of the author's powers 
of expression: they will see how much richer the original is than 
the image they have so far formed of it. This is the time for them 
- to enzich their own vocabulary. They can discuss with you why 
this word has been used rather than that, how else the speaker's 
ideas might have been expressed, and what effect a different turn 
of phrase would have given. You can make sure they know the 
force of the more difficult words (so long as they are important 
enough to merit attention) and the distinctions in meaning 
between words likely to be gpnfused. 

In the Science Section, afin has been given at Stage Four 
to vocabulary and syntax шуи! for scientific statements, while in 
the Literature Section, questions have been included on refine- 
ments of style. 

Reading aloud by the students may be useful at this stage as a 
means of keeping the attention of all concerned focused at the 
same point in the text; but see Stage Six. 


STAGE FIVE. DISCUSSION ARISING OUT OF THE SUBJECT-MATTER: 
FREE COMPOSITION 


Why ‘the experience is not wholly to be commended’, and | 


similar topics, can now be discussed; and finally you should ive 

your students the opportunity of putting their thoughts on the 

talk into writing. It is to be hoped.that the intensive work they 

have done on the passage will liave supplied them with words and 

constructions which they can safely use. A thorough assimilation 
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of the text should spare them the discouragement of groping in 
dictionaries for words, one of which may be just as meaningless 
to them as another; and it should spare you the dreary and endless 
task of correcting mistake-ridden essays, of which you might at 
times be able to make neither head nor tail. You must correct 
their compositions:and explain their mistakes none the less, 
remembering that by tradition ‘the English we use’ demands a 
high standard of accuracy in,writing. Do not forget that while 
forms like ‘don’t’ and ‘aren’t’ are customary in ordinary speech 
they are not considered appropriate for formal composition. 


STAGE SIX. PRACTICE IN SPEAKING FROM THE SCRIPT 

We have left reading aloud as дп oral exercise until your 
students can understand as fully as possible what they are reading. 
To be more realistic, make it an exercise in addressing an audience, 
the students speaking from the script, as you yourself did. Insist 
on clear and intelligible diction: the reading should be understand- 
able (and not unpleasing) to an E; lish-speaking stranger at the 
back of the room without a book. ot spend a disproportionate 
amount of time on niceties of ‘acctit’, on perfectionist details; 
and be tolerant of sounds which may not correspond precisely 
with yours but which may be characteristic of the language in one 
of its acceptable forms. Insist on correct syllable-stress, bearing 
in mind accepted variations in usage, which a good pronouncing 
dictionary would indicate. Insist on proper word-stress, and on the 
rise and fall, at significant points in a sentence, of commonly-heard 
intonation patterns. 


The method, and how it might be applied to students of inter- 
т& ше and advanced standards, could be summarised as follows: . 


Ф 
STAGE ONE. PRACTICE IN LISTENING . 
Recommended for all levels. How much of the talk is given, 
repeated, explained beforehand or in asides, must depend on the 
students' capacity to understand. 
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STAGE TWO. ORAL QUESTIONING, STUDENTS NOT SEEING THE TEXT. 
MECHANICAL DRILLS 

At the intermediate level: the exercises at Stage Two should form 
an important part of class-work and receive systematic drill and 
revision. 

Advanced: the exercises will be useful for ‘activating’ passive 
knowledge, for revision, and increase of fluency and accuracy. 


STAGE THREE. ORAL RECONSTRUCTION, AND GRAMMATICAL EX- 
ERCISES REQUIRING MORE THOUGHT: TO BE DONE AFTER STUDENTS 
HAVE READ THE TEXT 

At the intermediate level: the exercises will require careful 
practice and revision. Concentrate on achieving mastery of a few 
patterns at a time. 8 

Advanced: do the exercises without looking at the text and 
concentrate on accuracy in the use of grammar, syntax and 
idiomatic expression. For all grades it is recommended that im- 
portant exercises, after they have been done orally, should be 
written and carefully correctf }. 


STAGE FOUR. TEXTUAL. STUD 

Intermediate: examine the text after students are already orally 
familiar with the contents. 

Advanced: study some of the texts till the function of every 
word is thoroughly understood. 


STAGE FIVE. ORAL DISCUSSION. WRITTEN COMPOSITION (INCLUDING 
PRECIS) 

Intermediate: make certain the students have mastered enough 
construction and vocabulary (and are not merely fitting aria rd 
words into the patterns of speegh of their own language) before iet- 
tingthem go too far with *free' oral or written composition. On the 
other hand, do not hold them back from free expression in English 
if they are ready for it. Written composition should be prepared 
. orally, and carefully corrected. 
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Advanced: the same principles would apply; but set written 
work increasingly and regularly, reducing oral preparation. Pay 
more attention to the construction of complex sentences and of 
paragraphs, to punctuation, and to usage appropriate for the 
subject-matter. 


- ‘The ‘full treatment’ might be given to passages at the beginning 
of the course, 50 as to form habits of study which could then be 
followed automatically; and gepeated from time to time as re- 
vision. Otherwise, one part of the treatment might be emphasised 
with one passage, another part with the next. Some extracts may 
be found more suited to intensive study; others to an extensive 
treatment—to listen to them and read them with a general under- 
standing of their meaning may be sufficient. - 

Some pieces might well serve as módels for composition, to be 
imitated in detail: 1 have marked with an asterisk those I would 
recommend for that purpose. 

The above notes and the exercises to follow are suggestions 
offered after twenty-five years’ experience of English language- 
teaching and after considerable eriment with this kind of 
material. However, the same expezence has taught me that a 
method, to be successful, has to take many factors into account, 
above all the individuality of the teacher, and the habits, inclina- 
tions and interests of the student. My final suggestion is therefore 
that anyone teaching from this book should be prepared to select 
what he wants from it, to add exercises of his own, and to use 
the material in whatever way best suits him and his class. The 
texts, as an authentic record of the authors’ words, are unalterable. . 
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1: THE KING'S ENGLISH . 


(From the broadcast given on Christmas Day, 25 December, 1950 ` 
by His Majesty King George the Sixth.)! 
(FAIRLY, ADVANCED) 


A. Itis thirteen. years now since I first spoke to you, my peoples, 
at this season. During that time, we have been through many 
vicissitudes together. There have been vast alternations of 
good fortune and of bad. Together we have travelled a hard 
road, with many ups and downs. 3t would be foolish to pretend 
that it has yet become smooth and easy. I am often reminded 
of a book—one of the most famous in our English tongue— 
which was much loved, and widely read, by our forefathers 
and is not unknown to many of you today. It seems to me 
that this book—The Pilgrim’s®Progress*—still offers a vivid 
picture of our life in this te world. Like the Pilgrim, - 
we have gone forward, only toAall back. Like him, we have 
fallen back only to press onward once more. We have passed 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death; but always, with 
the determination natural to our race and training, we have 
kept our eyes fixed on the far-off Delectable Mountains of 
good will. And, like the Pilgrim, every one of us has had his 
own individual burden to shoulder. Too often we have laid 
it down for a brief respite only to be obliged to pick it up 
again and find it even heavier. 

Ba So each one of us goes on his pilgrimage. In a world of wide- 
spread and stupendous happsnings, it is not surprising that 
the individual pilgrim—like Christian in that book—should 
feel conscious of his own insignificance, bewildered by con- 
tinual blows of fate, and finally tempted to take*Faint-heart 
as his friend and his guide. But that must never be. His motto 
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must Бе ‘Whatever comes ог does not come, I will not be 
afraid’; for it is on each individual effort that the safety and 
happiness of the whole depends. And what counts is the spirit 
in which each one of us fulfils his or her appointed task; and 
that spirit is vouchsafed to us in the message of this, and 
every, Christmas Day. For, if our world is to survive in any 
sense that makes survival worth while, it must learn to love, 
not to hate; to create, not to destroy. 

С. We stand at the beginning of a new half-century. Man will 
have to decide between these two creeds—perhaps the most 
momentous choice-that he has had to make in his whole 
history. It will be made not as a result of any abstract political 
theory, but through the way of life, the way of thought, that 
each one of us practises ft home. What each one of us will have 
to determine is whether to consolidate what past generations 
have achieved for us or to consent to its being brought to 
nought; whether to preserve the spiritual inheritance common 
to our mother-country and her kindred nations, or to witness 
its.extinction. This inherfiance of ours is not the product of 
any rigid system. It is s@jnething far more human than that. 

, Itis the collective expression of the lives of countless thousands 
of men and women, many of them quite unknown to fame, 
who have laboured incessantly for the good of their fellows. 
Like the great coral reefs in the Pacific, its growth has gone 
on silently and invisibly, from century to century, strong to , 
resist the surge and thunder of the tides of fortune and of 
time. As with such a reef, if some extruding peak should 
crumble away, there remains always a solid foundation on 
which to build anew. 

6 
Notes © 


I. The tradition of broadcasting on Christmas Day was started by 
King George V in 1932. It was continued by George VI, who came to 
the throne in 1936, and by the present Queen, Elizabeth, who succeeded 
him in 1952. The language of these broadcasts is generally regarded i 

. . a model of good English. - 
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The King’s English 
2. The Pilgrini's Progress, by John Bunyan (1628-88), has been quoted 
in more than one of these Christmas talks. It is an allegory familiar to 
many homes in the English-speaking world. The Pilgrim, named 
Christian, goes on a journey that takes him through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, towards the Delectable Mountains. He mects Faint- 
heart on the way. 


EXERCISES 


1. (STAGES TWO AND THREE) To be done orally, then in 
writing. Pay attention «o the present and present perfect 


tenses and the idiomatic phrases required; and to the use ' 


of must and will have to. 

A. How longis it since the King gave his first broad- 
cast? What has happened since then? In what way are 
we ‘like the pilgrim’? What. have we kept our eyes fixed 
on? Who has a burden to shoulder? What have we done 
with it? 

B. Who goes on a pilgrimage? What must our motto 
be? What must we zot do? What does the safety and 
happiness of us all depend (00? (Note that ‘safety and 
happiness’ is here regarded aone whole.) Must the world 
learn to hate and destroy? (4o; — —r t; it . . .). 

C. Where do we stand now? How will the individual 
person have to make his choice? What does the King 


say is ‘like a coral reef’? If some peak should crumble · 


away, what remains? 

2. (STAGE THREE: MORE DIFFICULT). In Exercise 1, it was 
assumed you had just listened to the King speaking. 
Actually, he gave this talk years ago, and you did not hear 

.it. Change the questions and answers so that the first 
question becomes How long before this talk had the King 

9 given his first broadcast? and we becomes the people of 
Britain. For the past of must use had to or was (were) to. 
Do not express in the past tense what is always true. 

3. (STAGE FOUR) ADJECTIVE and NOUN. What adjectives does 


- the King use to describe: fortune, a road, a picture, this ; 
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world, a theory, a system, а foundation, thousands, our ' 


task, a respite? Answer this question first with the help of 
the text, then from memory. 
(STAGE FOUR) "The right word’. Supply any suitable word 


to fill each of the gaps: 
(a) There have been vast a— of-good f— and bad. 


To create and to destroy: those are the a—, and man 


will have to d— between-them. 


(b) I have forgotten the®name of that book. Can you : 
r— me of it? How shall I r— it? How shall I г— myself ` 


of it? © 


(c) We are bewildered by c— blows of f— and by the · 


c— sound of strife. 

(d) In making йыз m— choice, our hesitation should 
be no more than m—. We shall have to d— to consoli- 
date what past generations have achieved. 

(STAGE FIVE) (a) Explain exactly what the King means by 
the similes ‘like the Pilgrim’ and ‘like a coral reef". 
(b) Summarise nf to message in four or five short 
sentences, avoiding} fi 

language. | 
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2: THE ENGLISH OF ~ 
EXCELLENT CONVERSATION 


, SIR HAROLD NICOLSON 
(ADVANCED. Cultivated literary prose) 
ө . 
I have always felt that the style of broadcasting should be 
conversational rather than litérary. The broadcaster should 
endeavour to convey to his audience the impression that he 
is speaking to him eye to eye and striving, with such faculties 


of persuasion as he may possess, to communicate either . | 


information or an idea. I believe that the essence of good 
broadcasting is this very ‘desire to communicate’; and, owing 
to the nature of the medium employed, the communication . 
must be oral and not written. The style of conversation is 
‘evidently different from that ofrhetoric on the one hand, and 
literature on the other. A brokdcast talk that sounds like a 
public speech is seldom efficacidfus; one that is read aloud like 
a prize essay quickly ceases to command attention. 

Does that mean that broadcasting will have a degrading 
influence on our literary style and that in a few years even 
the greatest stylists will merely write as they talk? I think the - 
‘ wireless may banish grandiloquence from British prose, but it 
will certainly not banish style. The whole pleasure of writing ` 
—and as a pleasure it is eternal—is in the conveyance of | 
meaning and the mystery of words, We shall continue to 
write our broadcasts, not as little poems in prose, but as 
excellent conversation. 2 


Note 
Sir Harold Nicolson, who began his career in the diplomatic senica 
d a distinguished essayist, biographer and critic. 
2 : 
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EXERCISES 


1. (STAGES TWO AND THREE) Orally, then in writing. Note ' 


uses of can, may, will, shall, must, should. 

. A. What does Sir Harold Nicolson think the style of 
broadcasting should be like? Has he changed his mind 
about this? (No, he —; ће. . .). What impression should 
the broadcaster try to give? What faculties of persuasion 
should he use? What shoukl he try to communicate? 
Can this communication be written? (No, it —; it . . .). 
Why must it be oral? Is the style of conversation the 
same as that of rhetoric or literature? What kind of 
broadcast talk is seldom efficacious? What happens to a 
talk read aloud like a, prize essay? 

B. Does the speaker think that broadcasting will have 
a bad influence on literary style? (No, he — — so). Will 
it banish ‘grandiloquence’? (— — do). Will it banish 
style? (Certainly not; it certainly —). Which pleasure is 
described as ‘eternal’ 2;How will the author continue to 


write his broadcasts У 
(STAGE THREE) IVE ог GERUND. Change the ‘bare 


infinitive’ (i.e. without to), where necessary, either to the 
infinitive with to or to the gerund. Note two possibilities 
at *, and be careful of the difference between stop to listen 
and stop listening. = 

(а) Broadcasting will not (banish) style. It may (banish) 
grandiloquence. 

(b) If our talk is dull, it will quickly cease (command) 
attention and people will stop (listen) to it. 

(c) We shall continue (write)* our broadcasts, as ex 
cellent conversation. We ‘shall go on (write): and if ош 


broadcasts are interesting enough, everyone will stop ' 


(listen). We should endeavour (convey) the impression 


try (give) that impression? 
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that we are speaking to our audience face to face. Do you . 


Р am cu 4 


Mum. 


3. 


4. 


English of Excellent Conversation 

(STAGE FOUR) VOCABULARY 

(a) Say, tell, speak, talk, inform, convey, communi- 
cate; news, information. Which of the foregoing words 
could fill the gaps in the following sentences? I — to him, 
“Here is the latest —.” I — him the —. I — to Ыт: 
quietly. I — him of the latest developments. I — the — 
to him. Г — him he was being unwise. I — him that the 


.committee would consider his application at its next 


‘meeting. I — my apologies to him. I did not intend to — 
that impression. ` 
(b) Speech, a speech, talk, a talk, rhetoric, grandilo- 
quence. Make up sentences to illustrate how these expres- 
sions are used. 
(c) (More difficult) Try, attefhpt, endeavour, strive. 
Which of these words is the most useful for general purposes 
and what refinement do the others add to it? 
(STAGE FIVE) Discuss the effect of broadcasting on your 
own national language. Then write an essay on this 


subject. | 4 
| 
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(INTERMEDIATE. Good, plain English: suitable ‘for everyday ` 


3- AS OTHERS SEE US 


JAMES WELCH 


speech and writing) | 
о 


A. You remember that line of Robert Burns! about seeing ош- 


B 


` and, while the train was still moving, a great many men jumped ` 


selves as others see us? I wonder how many of us have 
suddenly experienced that—have suddenly, as it were, been 
made to regard ourselves from outside, through the eyes, 
perhaps, of a foreign friend ? I am not sure that the experience 
is wholly to be commended but let me give you two examples 
of what I mean. 

An African chief, a man whom I had met in his own country 
in East Africa, came to England for the first time when he 
was well past sixty. Head never before left his own country 
—in which he held a fn and responsible post—and he flew 
over here, rocketed aliit were in a matter of hours from his 
own simple and familiar African surroundings to the complex 
and shifting crowds of London. A friend of mine went to call 
on him the morning after his arrival and asked him how he 
was and whether he was enjoying himself. The African chicf 
said that he was feeling well, but he had had a frightening 
experience earlier that morning. He had gone, he said, to 
have a look round the streets and had found himself at 
Victoria Station. He said, “Naturally I went in to see your 
trains. And I stood near some iron railings, by an iron gate, to 
watch a train come in and it was there that I saw this frigliten- 
ing thing. For, as the train came nearer and nearer to where I 
was standing, all the doors at one moment swung outward, 


out, quite silently, and they began to run towards:me. They 
24 
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carried umbrellas like spears, and their faces were set and un- 

smiling. I thought something terrible was about to happen, so 

I ran away.” Well, there it is. There is the 8.50 or the 9.15, or 

whatever your business train may, be, arriving at a London 
_ Station. And there we are, as this elderly African saw us, on his 

first day among us. The picture, mercifully, has its funny side, 

but, for me at any rate, the smile is mixed with slight unease. 

C. The next picture is even more searching. A girl visitor from 
Nigeria, fresh from the nbisy, laughing fellowship of an 
African village, where greetings are everywhere and every 
house stands open, took lodgings in a London suburb. On 
her first Sunday morning, she went for a walk with an English 
friend. The streets were unremarkable, empty and colourless: 
the doors of the houses closed, blinds drawn over many of the 
windows. When her friend, to whom all this was familiar, 
asked the Nigerian girl why she was shivering and silent, the . 
girl said: “It makes me feel afraid, it is like the city of the 
dead.” 

D. Those are true stories. They haveg&tuck in my mind бесе 
I have just returned to live in a after more than seven 
years in Africa, and those stories Give me a glimpse of my 
country and my people through the eyes of two Africans 
, meeting our society for the first time. I know that in a matter 
“of weeks both of those Africans would be wonderfully at 
home here—for no people I have met have a greater power of 
adaptation than Africans. But those first impressions are 
valuable, as are the criticisms implied in them, because all 
that we stand for as people is now very much under criti- 
cism in a way it has not been before. 


Noite 
James Welch [welf] was formerly Vic&Principal of University College, 
трани in Nigeria. 
O wad some Pow'r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others sec us! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us 
And foolish notion. (Robert Burns, 1759-96) 
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EXERCISES 


(STAGES TWO AND THREE) 

A. What experience is the speaker talking about? 
Does he regard this experience as a pleasant one? How 
is he going to explain what he means? 

B. Who is the principal character in the first story? 
How old was he? Had he been to England before? 
Where had Mr. Welch meshim ? How did the chief travel 
to London? Who went to call on him? When? What 
were the friend’s exact words? And the exact words of 
the reply? Why, in indirect speech, does ‘whether’ come 
before the friend’s second question? Did the chief, then, 
give a direct answer to the friend’s second question? 
What would his direct answer have been? What had the 
chief gone out to do? Where did he find himself? What 
did he go into the station for? Why did he stand by thc 
iron gate? What happened when the train came nearer? 


So what did the chief do? 

C.. Whois the ee cipal character in the second story ? 
Where did she cote from? What did she do when she 
arrived in England? What did she do on her first Sunday 
morning? What did the streets look like? And what are 
we told about the houses? How did the girl react to this? 
What exactly did her friend say to her? And what, in 
indirect speech, did the Nigerian girl answer? 

(STAGE TWO) PRACTICE IN USING THE ARTICLES. (The 
teacher will ask the questions: the students, with books 
closed, must answer orally, as in brackets. Repeat until 


interchange of question and answer is brisk and faultless.) 


Who came to Dt (a chief; an African с). 

What chief? (We don’t know yet). Where did he come to? 

(England). Whet kind of post did he hold in his own 

country? (a high and responsible one). What post? (We 

don't know). What did he find in the streets of London? 
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"(crowds). Which crowds are described as ‘complex and 
shifting’? (the crowds in the London streets). Who went to 
call on the chief? (a friend of Mr. Welch's). Which friend? 
(We're not told). Who(m) did this friend call on? (the 
chief; the African chief). Now we know which chief: 
which one? (the one we've been talking about). What kind 
of experience had the chief had that morning? (a 
frightening one). What experience? (We're not told). 
Where had he found himself? (at Victoria Station). What 
had hé gone in to see? (the trains). Which trains? (the 
ones coming into the station). Where did he stand? (near 
some iron railings; by an iron gate). What did he see come 
in? (a train). Which trairi? (We don't know). What swung 
outward? (the doors of the train).*Which doors? (all the 
doors of the train). Which train? (the one he saw come in). 
Who jumped out? (a great many men). What Were they 
carrying? (umbrellas). What did their umbrellas look 
like? (spears). Now can you say what experience the 
chief had: had that morning? (1А experience of seeing a 
great many men run towards him &jrrying their umbrellas 
like spears). By the way, what i3 the 8.50? (the train 
that leaves or reaches a certain station at that time). 
(STAGE TWO) PREPOSITIONS. The teacher will ask the 
questions, supplying the missing words in them. The 
students must reply by a ‘short answer’ beginning each: 
time with a preposition (e.g. about, through, if). Pause 
on the preposition before continuing with the answer. 
Repeat, with the students reading the questions and 
supplying both the missing words and the answers. 


_ o What is ‘that line of Robert Burns’ about? (— seeing 


. - -). — whose eyes is Mr. Месһ now seeing himself? 

Where had he met the African chief? Where did the 

chief travel —? (— England). And from? When did he 

get to London? (— a matter — hours). Who(m) did Mr. 

Welch’s friend call —? Where had the chief been walking? € 
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(round . . .). Where had he found himself? What did he 
stand near? What did he stand by? Where did he see a 
train come? (into . . .). From which direction did the men 
jump? (out of . . .). — which direction did they begin to 
run? Where does the 8.50 arrive? When did this elderly 
African have this experience? Where did the Nigerian 
girl take lodgings? When did she go — a walk? Who(m) 
did she go —? What were the blinds drawn —? What 
did this suburb seem — to the Nigerian girl? 

(STAGE THREE) TENSES. Read the following passage aloud, 
putting the verbs in brackets into the tense-forms used in 
the text, and taking care to place never, before and still 
exactly where they occur in the original. The exercise can 
also be written. © 

An African chief (come) to London for the first time 
when he (be) well past sixty. I (meet) him in East Africa. 
He (leave, never, before) his own country. A friend of 
mine (go) to call on him the morning after his arrival and 
(ask) him how he Po) and whether he (enjoy) himself. 
The chief (say) hef /feel} well but he (Rave) a frightening 
experience earlier ‘that morning. He (go), he (say), to 
Victoria Station. He (say), “As a train (come) nearer and 
nearer to where I (stand), all the doors (swing) outward, 
and, while the train (move, still), a great many men ( jump) 
out and (begin) to run towards me." 

(STAGE THREE) INFINITIVES AND FORMS ENDING IN -ing. 

_ Replace the ‘bare infinitive’ (without to), where necessary, 
either by the infinitive with to or by the form of the verb 
ending in -ing. Note that where the word in brackets is 
marked *, the infinitive and the -ing form can both be used, 
but sometimes with qxite different meanings. 

Let me (give) you two examples of-what I mean. Let 
me (know) the result. It makes me (feel) afraid. What 
makes you (think) I was afraid? How many of us have 
been made (regard) ourselves from outside? (Note the 
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effect of the. passive.) 1 stood (watch)* a train (come)* in. 
Did the chief see the train (leave)* ? Did he hear it (stop)* ? 
The men began (run)*. They started (run)*. A friend of 
mine went (call) on him. He had gone (have) a look round 
the shops. I have just returned (live) in England. The 
experience — (see) ourselves as others see us. Take this 
opportunity — (improve) your English. 

(STAGE FOUR) VOCABULARY 

(a) What words does the speaker use to describe or 
qualify the following ? theAfrican chief; the post he held; 
his surroundings in Africa; the crowds in the London 
streets; the chief’s experience in Victoria; the railings in 
the station; the faces of the men with umbrellas; the 
train that takes you to your daily business; the suburban 
streets. 6 

(b) What do we mean by a rocket, to rocket, to be 
rocketed? 

(c) Make up sentences to explain the meaning of: 
complex, complicated, shifting, shifty, frightening, fright- 
ful, elderly, old, on the followigg model: Complex crowds 
are crowds composed of man ifferent elements. 
(STAGE FIVE) QUESTIONS ABOUT TALK. Discuss orally, 
then answer in writing: (8) Why is the experience of seeing 
ourselves as others see us not wholly to be commended? 
(b) Why is Mr. Welch’s. amusement at recalling these 
stories mixed with slight unease? (c) What criticisms are 
implied in these stories? 

WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Suppose you are visiting London for the first time and 
have had an experience similar to one of those described 
in this talk. Write a letter toa friend at home describing 
your experience and your feelings about it. Then imagine 
you are the friend replying to offer sympathy and advice, 
and explaining what might happen to a stranger in your 
own country. 
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4-AN OBSTINATE EXILE 


LAURIE LEE 


(INTERMEDIATE TO ADVANCED. Picturesque, reflective writing 


A. 


by a poet-journalist) 


One bright June morning, when I was nineteen, I packed all 
I had on to my back, left my native village, and walked up! 
to London looking for gold and glory. That was more than 
fifteen years ago, and I have been here ever since. I shall 
probably stay here for the rest of my life. Yet in spite of all 
that I still cannot think of myself as a Londoner, nor ever 
will, nor ever want to. ° 

For fifteen years I have lived in the flats, rooms, and garrets 
of this city, the drawers of the human filing-cabinets that 
stand in blank rows down the streets of Kensington? and 
Notting НШ, Yet when I talk of my home I still think of that 
damp, green valley пеаг Painswick? where I was brought up. 
The boys I went to s ol with have long since grown and 
fattened, got married and gone bald, and they would probably 
have to give me a very long look before they recognised me if 
I turned up there again. But that is my home, and the image 
of it the day I left it is still more real to me than fifteen years 
of this crowded capital city. 

There is one great virtue in size, and, of course, London is 
the greatest show on earth, for never have so many human 
characters been gathered together at one place. Here, in a 
day, you can see the world. Stand at the entrance to a main- 
line railway station, during the rush-hour,* and you see every 
possible human species scufrying past. One becomes amazed 
and transported by the multiplicity of the human face, by its 
infinite differences, by its almost prismatic graduations from 
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An Obstinate Exile 

ugliness to beauty, evil to good. And you cannot get this 
concentrated view anywhere but London. The sad, noisy 
clamour of life lived at close quarters; lovers in doorways, 
children in back-streets, singing on bus-tops on Saturday 
nights, whelk stalls, fish shops,® cinemas, fairs, chimneys on 
fire, and the warmth in the winter streets generated by a 
million fires and a million bodies—it is this mass gregarious- 
ness, this feeling that one is at a non-stop party, that I like 
best of all. e 

Yet even this makes me long more for home. For this very 
gregariousness whets the appetite to know more of the human 
story, and in the country personal histories are everybody's 
property, but in London, man is the most secret animal on 
earth. And his translation seems to,me to be a symbol of the 
change which everything undergoes on its way from country 
to city. All things that grow, for instance, by the time they 
have reached the city seem to suffer such a loss of virtue that 
only by legal courtesy can they any longer be called by their 
original country names. Why doesn’t someone find a new 
name for city flowers and.city veṣẹtables? In my village, in 
the full tide of summer, we had to Wut down the roses with a 
sickle to get to our front door. If'you left them for a week 
they swept over the house like flames, cracking the windows 
and breaking through the roof. As they grew, in great blowzy 
perfumed masses all over the garden, you could jump on 
them, or hack them. with knives, or even drive the cows 
through them, and still they flourished, as persistent and lusty 
as weeds. But look at those London roses—scentless, puny, 
plastic-coloured ‘shades, mass-produced in market gardens, 
sold for a shilling and dead in a night. 


o 
Notes o 
Laurie Lee—poet and professional writer; Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Literature. ; } _ 
1. Compare ‘up trains’, going to London; ‘down trains’, going from 
London, : 
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2. Residential districts in London. 


3. А village in Gloucestershire ['glastefío]. 
5 The time when everyonc is hurrying to or from work 


on 


21. 


- Whelk stalls—stalls, in the streets, where shell-fish of that name are 
ets Fish shops provide hot fried fish. 


EXERCISES 


(STAGE TWO) PREPOSITIONS. Teacher asks questions, filling 
the gaps in them, students providing ‘short answers’, each 
beginning with a preposition. Then students read the 
questions, filling the gaps, and supplying the answers. 
Answers can later be written. 

A. — what month did Laurie Lee leave his native 
village? — what part of the day? Where did he pack his 
belongings? Where did he carry them? Where did he go? 
What was he looking —? How long will he stay — 
London? 

B. How long has he lived there? Where exactly — 
London has he lived? How are the-‘human filing cab- 
inets', as he calls them, arranged? When he talks — his 
home, what does hefgiink —? Where was he brought up? 
(STAGE THREE) M Ё PREPOSITIONS. То be done as in 
Exercise 1, after stiidents have read and revised the text. 

C. Where does he suggest we stand to ‘see every 
possible human species scurrying past’? When? What is 
one then amazed —? What changes does the human face 
pass —? When does one hear singing — bus-tops? How 
is the warmth — the winter streets generated? 

D. What does all this make Laurie Lee long —? 
Where are personal histories everybody’s property? 
Where does everything undergo a change? What does 
Laurie Lee want to find a new name —? Where do thgy 
have to cut down the;roses? When? What with? What 
for? If you left them — a week, where did they grow? 
Like what? What did they break through? Where are 
London roses grown? What are they sold for? (Note: in 
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this context, the last question asks at what price?, not 
why ?) 

3. (STAGE THREE) Reconstruct paragraph A just as it is in the 
text, not learning it by heart from the book, but through 
oral question and answer 

4. (STAGE FOUR) GET, GO; BECOME. Fill the gaps: 

All my friends have — married. Some of them have — 
bald. One — amazed by the multiplicity of the human 
face. If you stand there? you'll — very hot. If you leave 
the milk there, it will — sour. It would be foolish to 
pretend our road has yet — smooth and easy. Find 
other examples. 

5, (STAGE FOUR) ADJUNCTS 

(a) Put one word from the left-hand column with one 
from the right so as to make an acceptable combination 
beginning where necessary with a or an. 

Country, main-line, winter, station, stall, shop, 


railway, fish, iron, gardens, streets, train, 

market, city, whelk, morning, flowers, gate, 

London, June, business. » suburb, line, nights. 
(b) What is the difference tween winter nights and 


wintry nights; and between a fish shop and a fishy smell? 

(c) ‘Your business train’ is the train that takes you to 
your daily business. Define June morning and other com- 
binations which could be made from the words in part (a) 
of this Exercise. 

6. (STAGE FOUR) WORDS WHICH OFTEN GO TOGETHER. Fill 

the gap with a suitable adjective or verb: my — village; 

the — — valley where Laurie Lee was brought up; the 

— city; his — door; to — our appetite; to — a change; 

we used to — — the roses with a sickle, or — them with 

knives. 

7. (STAGE FOUR) Make up phrases or sentences on the same 
pattern as the following, finding a suitable substitute for 
the words or phrases in bold type: one bright June morning; | 
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I packed all I had on to my back; I walked up to London 
looking for gold and glory; when I talk of my home, I 
still think of that damp, green valley near Painswick, 
where I was brought up; the boys I went to school with; 
never have so many human characters been gathered 
together at one place. : 
(STAGE FIVE). For ORAL DISCUSSION and WRITTEN COM- 
- POSITION. 
(a) What does Laurie “Lee find attractive about 
London? 
(b) In what sense is he ‘an obstinate exile’? 
(c) Which do you prefer—the town or the country? 


© 
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5: WOMEN IN 
OUR CHANGING SOCIETY 


VIOLET MARKHAM 
(ADVANCED. Serious history of social progress) 
ә 


Since the Exhibition of 1851! we have lived through the 
greatest revolution? in history: we are still living in it. But, 
thanks to the genius of the British race, it has been bloodless. 
The hand of change has been heavy on classes and on persons 
—there have been tensions and resentments. But we have had 
no barricades in the streets or dancing round lamp-posts. 
During the last hundred years there has been a speeding up 
of invention and discovery unknown to any previous genera- 
tion. In 1896 Queen Victoria? notes in her diary about being 
photographed by the new cinema! ph process which makes 
moving pictures by winding oe of film. So her long 
reign touched the new era of mechanised amusement. Since 
her death fifty years ago, the internal combustion engine with 
its brood by land, by sea and by air, and the development of 
electro-magnetism, have transformed not only the content of 
our daily life but-our whole way of thinking. Prince Albert, 
the prime mover in the Exhibition of 1851, a man whosc 
qualities were grievously misunderstood by his wife's sub- 
jects, had reflected as early as 1849 on the dangers arising in 
England from poverty and the unequal division of property. 
He foresaw great changes in the framework of society and 
prophesied that sooner or latera demand would come for a 
better distribution of the nation's wealth. Prince Albert was 
a true propliet—the masses, who were once content to work 
and suffer in silence, now hold strong views about their 
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powers and rights. Human needs are the preoccupation of 
our statesmen апа ‘fairshares’ the currency of the market place. 
Here and there a real advance has been made. Education, 
since the Act of 1944,4 is an escalator that can carry talent 
wherever found to the highest levels of opportunity: we no 
longer talk of an educational ladder, for ladders are narrow 
and exclusive and it is easy to fall off them. The emancipation 
of women is one of the major changes of the century. Young 
people today who have grown vp in a climate of sex equality, 
must find it difficult to realise that their great-grandmothers 
who visited the Exhibition of 1851 were in the eyes of the 
law chattels, without political rights of any kind. They had 
no legal claims even to their own children or their own 
property. The history of woman's emancipation is largely 
the history of her conquest of the right of entry into the field 
of employment in all its branches. Industry had early wel- 
comed women as unskilled workers. They were cheap and 
they were docile. But the professions, even in their lower 
grades, were long and jealously guarded. By a bitter paradox 
war was to prove the gf liberator of women. In the furnace 
of war many lovely 11 gs perish, but it also burns up a lot 
of rubbish. The first world war gave an enormous impetus to 
, the women’s cause. When women left their homes in their 
thousands to take the place of men in munition works, many 
barriers were broken down and many superstitions exploded. 
The advances in the second world war were greater still. 
Any lingering Victorian idea of women as fragile creatures 
who swooned and wept and took walks between showers in the 
shrubbery was killed dead when women were found deputising 
for men on skilled as well as unskilled jobs in factories 
or working side by side with men in heavy artillery batterie) 
manning barrage balloons; driving heavy lorries, and doing 
similar work. So woman emerged from the war, conscious of 
new powers and a new position. One after another the barriers 
about her had fallen. Today she is a free agent as never before. 
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Women in Our Changing Society 


Notes ' 


Violet Markham (this was her maiden name; her married name was 
Carruthers) held many public appointments. She died in 1959. Her 
grandfather, Sir Joseph Paxton, was architect of the Crystal Palace, 
which was built to house the Exhibition of 1851 and then removed to 
south-east London, where in 1936 it was destroyed by fire. 

1. The Exhibition of 1851 was the first great exhibition of commerce 
and industry. To commemorate its centenary, the Festival of Britain was 
held in 1951 on a site in London where the Festival Hall (London's 


foremost concert hall) still stands. 
. 2. This refers to the social changes that have taken place in Britain 
in the last century. 


o 

3. Queen Victoria reigned from 1837 to 1901. Her husband was 
Prince Albert. 

4. The Education Act of 1944 was based on the principle of equality 
of opportunity. 


EXERCISES 
1. (STAGES .TWO AND THREE) Questions requiring use o, 
various tenses, of articles, since, ago, before, yet and 
still. To be done orally, then in writing. 

A. What happened in 1851? (There . . .; an Exhibi- 
tion . . .). How long ago did the Exhibition take place? 
(Note: ago means back fromggow-) Which exhibition? 
What has happened since t Has this revolution 

. ended yet? (No, . . . yet; . . stil. .). Has it been violent? 
Which hand has Been heavy on classes and persons? 
Are we told on which classes and persons? How many 
barricades have there been in the streets? What else has 
happened during the last 100 years? What happened to 
Queen Victoria in 1896? How does she. describe a cine- 
matograph? Is she still alive? (No, . . .; +. - ago). How 
long before Miss Markham gave this talk had Queen 
Victoria died? (. . . before). What did the internal com- 
bustion engine and electro-magnetism do between 1901 


. 9 апі 1951? Who was ‘the prime mover’ of the Exhibition 


of 18512 What had he done before then? Are we told 
which dangers, which poverty, which division, which 
property? What did he foresee? What do you think were 
the exact words of his prophecy? 
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(STAGE THREE) Make an oral summary of Violet Markham's 
outline of the emancipation of women on the basis of 
answers to the follawing questions. How important is the 
emancipation of women in the history of the last 100 
years? What political and legal rights did women have 
in 1851? How were they regarded legally, and socially? 
What was the chief obstacle that women overcame in 
winning sex equality? What field of employment could 
they enter first? In what capacity? In what field were 
they particularly unwelcome? What did the first world 
war do to alter their position? And the second? What 
had happened by the end of the last war? 

(STAGE FOUR) WORDS THAT MIGHT BE CONFUSED. Complete: 

(a) Wenormally speak ofa hen with her br—, meaning 
her —. A poultry-farmer br—s hens. 

(b) “We have been gr—ly misunderstood,” he de- 
clared gr—ly. 

(c) Prince Albert not only fore— great changes, he 
also fore— them; r propi them, and his proph— 
came true. 

(d) This case con Ms glass. FR—. H— WITH CARE. 

(e) Queen Victoria, in 1896, was a fr— oid lady. 
(STAGE FOUR) WORD-ORDER. Jn what positions (more than 
one may be right) could the word in brackets be placed 
in the following sentences ? (early) Industry had welcomed 
women. (in their thousands) Women left their homes. 
(in the framework of society) He foresaw great changes. 
(now) The masses hold strong views. (also, a lot of 
rubbish) It burns up. (chattels) They were in the eyes of 
the law. What word-order does the speaker use in the last 
example, and why? 

(STAGE FIVE) 
(a) Write out the summary made up in Exercise 2. 
(b) Discuss the position of women in your own 
country. 
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6- THE PACE FOR LIVING 


R. C. HUTCHINSON 


(INTERMEDIATE TO ADVANCRD. 4 popular novelist writing 


A. 


conversationally, with colloquial touches) 


I saw a play in Dublin not long ago in which the chief 
character was an elderly corn-merchant in a small Irish 
country town. He was a man of many anxieties—his heart 
was dicky,! his nephew was cheating him, his wife had had 
thc fantastic notion of spending £10 on a holiday. Altogether 
the pace of life was getting too much for him, and in a 
moment of despair he uttered a gteat cry from the heart: 
“They tell me there's an acroplang now that goes at 1,000 
miles an hour. Now that’s too Fail 

For me that was the most enchantii@ line in the play—the 
man’s complaint- was so gloriously irrelevant to his own 
situation. And besides being comic, it struck me as a perfect 
illustration of the way the Irish get at subtle truths by the 
most unlikely approaches. You saw what the old fool meant. 
Not that I have any dislike of rapid movement myself. I 
enjoy going in a car at ninety miles an hour—so long as I am 
driving and so long as it is not my car. I adore the machines 
that hurl you about at Battersea.? To dine in London and 
lunch in New York next day seems to me a most satisfactory 
experience: I admit it excludes all the real pleasures of travel 
—the sort of fun you get from a country bus in Somerset or 
Spain—but it gives you a superficial sense of dens Jit was 
a sort of excitement our ancestors had to do withou › and we 
might just as well accept it gratefully. No, where speed 
becomes something unfriendly to me is where the mental 
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activities of our time tend—as they naturally do—to follow 


' the pace of the machines. 


I speak with prejudice, because I belong to the tribe of slow 
thinkers, those who are cursed with l'esprit de l'escalier? 
people who light on the most devastating repartee about 
four hours after the party's over. I am one of those who are 
guaranteed to get the lowest marks in any intelligence test, 
because those tests—or allsthe ones I have come across— 
seem to be designed to measure the speed of your mind more 
than: anything else. Obviously we slow thinkers are terribly 
handicapped in the business of getting a living, because if 
you cannot keep up with the machines, or the men behind, 
the machines, you are not worth employing. But what I am 

thinking about just now is not so much the practical use of 

one’s mind as its use for enjoyment. 

As an example, when I go to the cinema I find myself in a 

hopeless fog, and after two or three minutes I have to turn to 

my wife for enlightenment. I whisper: “Is this the same girl 

e beginning?" And she whispers back: 

“No, there are thraj girls in this film—a tall blonde, a short 

‘blonde, and a medium-sized brunette. Call them A, B, and 
C. The hero is that man who takes his hat off when he comes 
indoors. He is going to fall in love with girls B, C, and A, in 
that order.” And so it proves to be. There you have a mind 


as the one we sa 


which has trained itself to work in high gear—though as a ` 


matter of fact it can work in other gears just as well. But my 
point is that most of my fellow-patients in the cinema do 
think fast enough to keep up comfortably with rapid changes 
of scene and action. They think much faster than people did 
thirty years ago: possibly because those who do not*think 
fast in the High Street'nowadays may not get another chance 
in this world to think at all. 


Notes У 
К. С. Hutchinson—novelist concerned with the life of ordinary people. 
1. a dicky heart, meaning a weak one, is a generally-accepted collo- 
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2. On the south bank of the Thames, opposite Chelsea. The ‘machines’ 
are in the pleasure gardens in Battersea Park, ` 

3. l'esprit de l'escalier (French)—a mind that moves a step at a time, 
slowly, and arrives at the right answer too late, 


1. 


EXERCISES 


(STAGES TWO AND THREE) Quéstions requiring ‘short 
answers’ which can later be expanded and which contain 
useful idiomatic patterfis and phrases. To be drilled 
orally first, then written out without reference to the text. 

A. What did the speaker see in Dublin? When? 
Who was the chief character in the play? Where did he 


live? Name three of his many anxieties. Was he able to ^ 


keep up with the pace of life?;What was the cry that 
went from his heart? 

B. Why did the speaker find this enchanting? How 
did it strike him? 

C. What are his feelings about speed? Under what 
conditions does he enjoy going¢.ninety miles an hour? 
Which machines does ‘he айо What does he find 
satisfactory about flying? What déesit give you instead of 
the real pleasures of travel? Did our ancestors have this 
sort of excitement? What should our attitude towards 
it be? Where does the speaker find speed unfriendly? 

D. In what way is he prejudiced? How would he get 
on in an intelligence test? What purpose does he think 
intelligence tests really serve? What are they supposed to 
do? Where are slow thinkers handicapped ? In what way? 
Is this the main subject of his talk? 

E. When does he find himself in a fog? Who(m) does 
he have to turn to? What does the hero in the film do 
when he comes indoors? What does he do with his hat? 
What sort of mind is needed to follow a modern film? 


How fast do most people think in the cinema? What ` 


changes have taken place in their speed of thinking? 
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What may happen to people who do not think fast 
enough? 
(STAGE FOUR) 

(a) Give the opposite of: elderly, many, much, despair, 
to like, adore, exclude, real, superficial, accept, chief 
(character), subtle. 

(b) Give the negative of: relevant, perfect, likely, real, 

. satisfactory, grateful. — 3 

(c) Use these phrasal verbs in sentences of your own: 
do without, light on, come across, kecp up, keep up with. 
Find a more formal expression for each of these. 

(d) Get, just, fun are commonly used in informal 
speech such as R. C. Hutchinson is using here; they are 
sometimes used formally too, but you must be careful how 
you use them yourself in composition. Replace them by 
more formal expressions in tlie following examples: 
The pace of life is getting too much for me. To get at the 
truth. This is the sort of fun you get. To get the lowest 
marks in a m a living. To get another chance. 
We might just Wivel] accept it. It can work in other 
gears just as well. 

(e) USEFUL PATTERNS. Make up sentences on the follow- 
ing patterns, finding suitable substitutes for the words 
in bold type: Is this the same girl as the one we saw at the 
beginning? They think much faster than people did 
thirty years ago. What I am thinking about is not so 
much the practical use of one's mind as its use for 
enjoyment. 

(STAGE FIVE) Orally, then in writing. 

(a) Give a summary in one short sentence of each of 
the five paragraphs ef this talk. 

(b) What did the old fool mean? 

(c) Why does Mr. Hutchinson speak of 'fellow- 
patients’? 

(d) Write an essay on “The changing speed of life’. 
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7 LOOKING BACK ON EIGHTY YEARS 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


(INTERMEDIATE. Standard idiom, safe to imitate for ordinary 


. purposes) 


A. In my long life I have seen many changes in our habits and 


В, 


C. 


customs and our general outlook and it has occurred to me 
that you might be interested if I told you of some of them. 
The world I entered when at the age of eighteen I became a 
medical student was a world that'knew nothing of planes, 
motor-cars, movies, radio, or telephone. When I was still at 
school a lecturer came to Canterbury! to show us boys a new 
and very inadequate machine which haltingly reproduced the 
human voice. It was the first gramophone. The world I 
entered was a world that inadequa rmed itself with coal 
fires, lit itself by gas and paraffin s, and looked upon a 
bathroom as a luxury out of the each of all but the very 
wealthy. The well-to-do—carriage folk they were known as 
—drove in broughams® and landaus, lesser folk in hansoms 
and four-wheelers, popularly known as growlers, and lesser 
folk still in buses drawn by stout horses. German bands and 
organ grinders? wandered about the streets of London and 
had to be bribed to move on. On Sundays the muffin* man 
made his rounds ringing his melancholy bell and people 
came out of their doors to buy muffins and crumpets* for 
afternoon tea. 

It was a very cheap world. When I entered St. Thomas's 
Hospital I took a couple of furnished rooms in Vincent 
Square for which I paid 18s. a week. My landlady provided 
me with a solid breakfast before I went to the hospital and 
high tea when I came back at half-past six, and the two meals 
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cost me about 12s. a week. For 4d. I lunched at St. Thomas’s 
on a scone and butter and a glass of milk. I was able to live 
very comfortably, pay my fees, buy my necessary instruments, 
clothe myself, and have a good deal of fun on £14 a month. 
And of course I could always on a pinch® pawn my micro- 
scope for £3. 
I had enough money over to go to the theatre at least once a 
week. The pit, to which I went, was not the orderly thing it is 
now. There were no queues. The crowd collected in a serried 
mass at the doors, and when they were opened there was a 
fierce struggle, with a lot of pushing and elbowing and 
shouting, to get a good place. But that was part of the fun. 
Travelling was cheap, too, in those days. When I was twenty 
I went to Italy by myself for the six weeks of the Easter 
vacation. I went to Pisa and spent'a wonderful month in 
Florence, where I got a nice? room and my board in the house 
of a widow lady (of mature age) for 3s. а day; then I went to 


Venice and Milan and so back to London. The trip, including . 


railway fares, had e fme £20 and given me several hundred 
pounds’ worth of 2 ssure. 

I spent five years at'St. Thomas's Hospital. I was an un- 
satisfactory medical student, for my heart was not in it. I 
wanted, I had always wanted, to be a writer, and in the 
evenings, after my high tea, I wrote and read. Presently I 
wrote a novel, called Liza of Lambeth, sent it to a publisher, 
and it was accepted. It appeared during my last year at the 
hospital and had something of a success. It was of course an 
accident, but naturally I did not know that. I felt I could 
afford to chuck? medicine and make writing my profession; 
so, three days after passing the final examinations which gave 
me my medical qualifications, I set out for Spain to learn 
Spanish and write another book. Looking back now, after 
all these years, and knowing as I do the terrible difficulties of 
making a living by writing, the small chance there is of being 


successful, I realise that I was taking a fearful risk. It never 
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even occurred to me. 1 abandoned the medical profession with 
relief, but I do not regret the five years I spent at.the hospital 
—far from it. They taught me pretty well all I know about 
human nature, for in a hospital you see it in the raw. People 
in pain, people in fear of death, do not try to hide anything 
from their doctor, and if they do he can gencrally guess what 
they are hiding. 

I began this talk not intending that it should have an auto- 
biographical element, but I do not seem to have been able to 
avoid it. The next ten years were very hard. I did not follow 
up my first success with another. I wrote several novels, only 
one of which had any merit, and I wrote a number of plays 
which managersmote or less promptly returned to me. During 
those ten years I earned an average of £100 a year. Then I 
had a bit® of luck. The lessee and manager of the Court 
Theatre, Sloane Square, put on а play that failed; the next 
play he had arranged to put on was not ready and he was at 


"his wits’ end. He read a play of mine, called ‘Lady Frederick’, 


and though he did not much like oan it might just run 
for the six weeks till the play he had ind to follow it with? 
could be produced. It ran for fifteerimonths. Within a short 
while I had four plays running in London at the same time. 
Nothing of the kind had ever happened before, and the 
papers made a great to-do!? about it. If I may say it without 
immodesty, I was the talk of the town. One of the students at 
St. Thomas's Hospital asked the eminent surgeon with whom 
I had worked as a ‘dresser’ whether he remembered me. 
“Yes, I remember him quite well," he said. “Very sad. Very 
sad. Опе of our failures, I’m afraid." 


Motes Я 

William Somerset Maugham [m»: ml (born 1874)—novelist and 
playwright. 

1. He went to King's School, Canterbury. Е Й 

2. broughams, etc.—horse-drawn carriages of different kinds. 

3. organ, grinders—men who turn the handle of a mechanical street 
organ, as if they were working knife-grinders. 
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: nd crumpets—soft cakes,.caten toasted at tca-timc. 
5 ee ee (or, od usually, ‘at a pinch’)—if necessary, if in 
er periere roon would be common in colloquial English; but more 
formal style would require something like *took a comfortable room’. 
7. chuck—colloquial, eren alng, More formally, say ‘give up’, ‘stop 
i tudying, ctc.)’, ‘abandon’. + pee 
mae Or Tek: die is frons. when; e instead of ‘piece’. A 
‘stroke of luck’ would be safer in formal writing.. , . ; 
А 9. "til tle play he had in mind to follow it witl—i.c. till the play which 


i d to put on after my play’. } › 
as ха а eof to-do Дун I d enore modern equivalent of this 


would be ‘gave it a great deal of publicity". 


` 


© 
EXERCISES 


1. . (STAGE TWO) Concentrate on ‘short answers’, fluency and, 
accuracy of construction. 

A. What has erset Maugham seen in his long 
life? Has he seen{,,ny changes? (. . . а good many). 
What kind of сһап в? Does he think his listeners will 
be interested to hear about them? How many will he 
tell us about? Why is he telling us about them? 

B.. What did he do when he was eighteen? What did 
the world know about aeroplanes then? Did it know 
anything? What else had not been invented yet? Who 
went to Canterbury to show the boys a new machine? 
Why did he go to Canterbury? Which boys? Had 
Somerset Maugham left school by then? Why did he go 
to Canterbury? What was this machine? How did it 
reproduce sounds? What was the reproduction like?" 
How well were houses heated? By what means were they 
heated? What did they have instead of electric light? 
Did anybody have bathrooms? Could everybody afford 
them? How were bathrooms looked upon? Were they 
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within everyone’s reach? What were the rich, or well-to- 
do, known as? Why? What did ordinary people ride in? 
What did the German bands and organ grinders do? 
Did they move on of their own accord? 
(STAGE THREE) The teacher will form questions to fit the 
following answers, and students must answer orally. Then 
the students, looking at the answers, will make up the 
relevant questions. Later the questions can be written out. 

C. in furnished roomss 18 shillihgs a week. His land- 


* lady provided him with it. at half-past six. 30 shillings 


a week, at Thomas's. a scone and butter. a glass of milk. 
fees, instruments and clothes. Yes, he: had a good deal 
of that too. pawn his microscope. 

D. Yes, he had enough to go,to the theatre. at least 
once a week. the pit. No, there weren’t any. No, there 
was a lot of pushing and shouting. 

E. travelling. He went by himself. for six weeks. 
the six weeks of the Easter vacation. He spent-a month 
there. twenty pounds. No, еу, гуе included. several 
hundred pounds’ worth. : ү, 

F. five years. He wanted to ъа writer instead. No, 
this is what he had always wanted.. during his last year 
at the hospital. He felt he could. 

(STAGE THREE) Answer as fully as possible. 

Did Somerset Maugham practise as a qualified doctor? 
Did he realise the risk he was taking? What was the risk? 
Was he glad to leave the medical profession? Was he 
sorry he had studied for it? 

G. What did he intend to do when he started this 
talk? What made him change his mind? What success 

*did he have in his first ten years as a writer? How was he 
able at last to get one of his plays produced? What made 
him the talk of the town? What were the exact words of 


‘one of the students’ to ‘the eminent surgeon’? What, in ` 


indirect speech, did the surgeon reply? 
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(STAGE THREE) TENSES AND THEIR SEQUENCE; INFINITIVES, 
etc. Replace the word in brackets by the appropriate form. 
First read fluently, then write out without reference to the 
text. $ 

(a) In my long life I (see) many changes. It (occur) to 
me that you (may? might?) (interest) if I (tell) you of 
some of them. 

(b) When I (be) twenty I (go) to Italy, (spend) a 
month in Florence, айй, after«visit) Venice and Milan, , 
(return) to London, The trip, (include) railway fares, 
(cost) me £20 and (give) me several hundred pounds’ 
worth of pleasure. 

(c) I (feel) I (can? could?) (afford) to give up medicine 
and (make) writing my profession. (Put this in the present 
tense as well as the past.) 

(d) If people (try) (hide) anything from their doctor, 
he (can? could?) generally (guess) what they (hide). 

(e) I (begin) this talk (not, intend) that it (shall? 
should?) have an au£mtiographical element, but I (not, 
seem) (be able) m : 

(f) Though the proóscer (not, like) my play very much, 
he (think) it (may? might?) just (run) for the six weeks 
till the play he (have) in mind (follow) it with (can? 
could ?) (produce). (Present tense as well as the past.) 
(STAGE THREE) RELATIVE CLAUSES. In which of the following 
sentences can which be (a) omitted, and (b) replaced by 
that? The world which I entered was a strange one. He 
showed us a machine which haltingly reproduced the 
human voice. I took a couple of rooms for which I paid 
18 shillings a week. The pit, to which I went, was rather 
disorderly. I do not regret the five years which I spent y 
at the hospital. I wrote several novels, only one of which 
had any merit. I wrote a number of plays which managers 
promptly returned to me. The play which he had arranged 
to put on was not ready. He thought my play might run 
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till the one which he had in miné to follow it with could 
be produced. 

(STAGE THREE) ADVERBS. Put the adverb(s) in the right 
place. (still) When I was at school. (haltingly) A machine 
which reproduced the human voice. (always) I could 
pawn my microscope. (at least) I went to the theatre 


.опсе a week. (naturally, of course) It was an accident, 


but I did not know that. (never, even) It occurred to me. 
(generally) He can guess what they are hiding. (ever, 
before) Nothing of the kind had happened. 
(STAGE FOUR) PHRASAL VERBS. Use the following ex- 
pressions (a) as they are used in the text, and (b) in 
sentences of your own. Look upon, move on, provide 
(someone) with, have (enough)sover, set out for, follow 
up, put on (a play). 
(STAGE FIVE) 

(a) Give a summary of the ‘autobiographical element’ 
of this talk. 

(b) How does Somerset M m's talk illustrate the 
changes that have taken place Wing his life? : 
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8- THE MARK OF GREATNESS* 
LORD SAMUEL 


(FAIRLY ADVANCED. Eloquence in well-shaped sentences) 


A. In this talk I have to give an account of men І have myself 


known who, I think, have had &bout them the mark of great- 


- mess. In any one generation the number of names entitled to 


rank with those outstanding in universal history must needs 
be small. We must set.our standards rather lower than that. 
But anyone who has been engaged for many years in public 
affairs will have had theprivilege of becoming acquainted with 
some at least who have been more than:eminent in their own 
day; who have accomplished things that will perpetuate théir 
memories; whose personalities were touched with greatness. 
The first man of high distinction whom I met was the most 
illustrious of all. I c&ainto active politics.at the time when 
Mr. Gladstone! wat the fourth time Prime Minister. As 
an undergraduate I hacsheard him deliver a lecture at Oxford 
not long before. In 1893 I was introduced to him at a dinner 
party at the home of a relative of mine who was one of his 
supporters in the House of Commons; and in the same усаг 
I heard him speak in Parliament—on a lofty theme, the 
establishment, for the settlement of disputes among nations, 
of arbitration instead of war. Then eighty-three years old, 
Gladstone was still full of vitality—in private life his manner 
animated, his conversation lively. To hear him speak, as 
Prime. Minister in the House of Commons, was an experience 
never to be forgotten. For,sixty years he had been a member 
of that dominant assembly; through all that long stretch of 
time he had played an active and often a leading part in the 
affairs of this country and of the world. His appearance and 
demeanour; the lion-like countenance, familiar to everyone; : 
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the deep, sonorous voice; the perfect diction; the forceful 
argument—all combined to make him the outstanding par- 
liamentarian of his time. 

I think it is possible that later generations, if they were asked 
to choose, regardless of nationality, one man above all others 
as having been thé greatest, in this first'half of the twentieth 

century that has just drdwn to a close, might select a name 

which today may perhaps be received with surprise: it is that 

of Gandhi.? In India some years ago, I was his guest at one 

of the great annual assemblies of the Congress Party: it was 

attended by thousands of delegates and more than half-a-; 
million supporters. Sitting at his side, at his beautiful open- 

air services at sundown, the ritual drawn from the best in all 

the Faiths; faced by an immense audience of thirty or forty 

thousand people—one had a sense of the reverence as well as 

the affection which surrounded him. Consider the vastness 

of the scale on which Gandhi worked—a country containing 

nearly a fifth of the human race, with.reactions affecting all 

Asia. Consider the loftiness of hisíENel—to raise the self- 

respect of the people; to establish théPPiberties; to lift them 

out of poverty and ignorance; to emancipate the women; 

to rescue the outcasts. Remember that he was resolute 

‘throughout in seeking his ends without violence—without 

armed revolution or war; his weapon self-sacrifice. Take 

account of the amazing measure of succéss that he achieved 

before he was cut off by a martyr’s death at the hand of a 
reactionary fanatic. Sum this all up, and then search for any 
other man of our age more worthy than he of the honour and 
reverence of future generations. 


Мез 

Herbert Louis Samuel was made a Viscount ‘for public and political 
service’. He retired from public life to study philosophy. 

1. William Ewart Gladstone (1809-98), ‘the grand old man’, rival of 
Disraeli, four times (Liberal) Prime ‘Minister. > 

2. Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948), the Indian leader who brought his 
country to independence. _ 
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EXERCISES 


(STAGE TWO) 

A. What does Lord Samuel have to do in this talk? 
Does he know many really great men? Why not? Does 
he know any? How has he come to know them? 

B. Who was the first great man he met? When did 
Lord Samuel first hear Gladstone speak? When did he 
first meet him personally? Where? Wheu did he first 
hear Gladstone speak in Parliament? How old was 
Gladstone then? Was his health failing? How does Lord 
Samuel describe the experience of hearing Gladstone 
speak in the House of Commons? How long had 
Gladstone been.a Member of Parliament? What kind of 
part had he played in public life during that time? Did 
people know what he looked like? What did he look 
like? What kind of speaker was he? 

C. Whom would Lord Samuel consider to be the 
greatest man inl first half of the twentieth century? 
Does he think опе would agree with him? In what 
circumstances did Ford Samuel meet Gandhi? Who else 
was present on that occasion? What impression did 
Lord Samuel have of Gandhi's open-air services? How 
does he try to give some idea of the scale on which 
Gandhi worked? How does he describe Gandhi's aims? 
How did Gandhi try to achieve his purpose? Does Lord 
Samuel think he succeeded ? 

(STAGE THREE) PREPOSITIONS. Read fluently, filling the 
gaps: — this talk, Lord Samuel is speaking — great men. 
— any one generation, few names are entitled — rark 
— those outstandingy— universal history. As Lord 
SEU has been engaged — public affairs — many 
years, he has had the privilege — becoming acquainted 
— several eminent men. He came — politics — the time 
when Gladstone was Prime Minister — the fourth time. 
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— an undergraduate he had heard Gladstone deliver a 
lecture — Oxford. — 1893 he heard him speak — 
Parliament — the establishment — arbitration — — 
war — the settlement — disputes — nations. Gladstone 
had been a Member — Parliament — sixty years. — all 
that time he had played an active part — the affairs — 
his country. His couritenance was familiar — everyone. 
If later generations had — choose, regardless — nation- 
ality, one man — all Others — having been the greatest, 
they might select the name — Gandhi. — India, Lord 
Samuel was Gandhi's guest — one — the assemblies — 
the Congress Party. He sat — Gandhi's side, faced — 
an immense audience. Consider the vastness — the 
scale — which Gandhi worked. His aim was — lift 
people — — poverty. He was resolute — secking his ends 
— violence. Searcli — any other man — our age more 
worthy than he — honour and reverence; 

(STAGE THREE) THE PERFECT TENSES. Fill the gaps with a 
suitable verb and tense, апа рег the questions: How. 
long, till now, — Lord Samy — — in public affairs? 
How long — he — — in puliic affairs before he — this 
talk? If he — — — in public affairs for many years, till 
now, what privilege — he — —? If he — — — in public 
affairs for many years before he — this talk, what 
privilege — he — —? When — Lord Samuel — politics?, 
— he ever — Gladstone speak before then? When — 
Lord Samuel first — Gladstone — in Parliament? How 
long — Gladstone already — а Member of Parliament? 
Up till 1893, what kind of part — Gladstone — in public 
life? When Lord Samuel — this talk, what period — 
just — to a close? What period — just —.to а close now? 
(STAGE THREE) WHO, WHOSE, WHOM, WHICH, THAT. 
Fill the gaps, noting that there is more than one possibility 
at *. Lord Samuel was acquainted with men—had been 
most eminent; — had accomplished things —* would 
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perpetuate their memories; — personalities were touched 
with greatness. The first man of high distinction — he 
met was Gladstone. In the first half of the century —* 
had just drawn to a close, the greatest man — Lord 
Samuel had known was Gandhi. Consider the affection 
—* surrounded Gandhi, and the scale on — he worked. 
— could be more worthy of honour and reverence than 
he? 

(STAGE FOUR) Study this text carefully, noticing (a) the 
use or omission of articles (e.g. public affairs, the privi- 
lege of becoming acquainted, the House of Commons, 
Parliament, a sense of the reverence which surrounded 
him); (b) which adjectives go with which nouns (e.g. 
private life, lively conversation, deep voice); (c) which 
verbs and nouns go together (e.g. give an account, play 


“a part, draw to a close, achieve success); (d) the use of 


conjunctions (e.g. reverence as well as affection, more 
worthy than he); (g) the use of vocabulary expressing 
admiration and гебпе 3 (e.g. privilege, eminent, illustri- 
ous, countenance); std d (£) the oratorical devices used by 
Lord Samuel (e. g. the-last sentence of paragraph B, and 
the sentences in C beginning Consider . . . Consider . 
Remember . . . Take account of . . .). 
(STAGE FIVE) Discuss, then answer in writing: 

(a) From what first-hand experience of Gladstone 
and Gandhi is Lord Samuel speakirig? 

(b) What does he tell us about their appearance, 
personality, aims and achievements? 

(c) Describe, in terms similar to those used by Lord 


Samuel, someone else whom you would consider great. ^ 


21209) 
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9 ASQUITH’S CHARACTER AND 
PERSONALITY* 


LORD SAMUEL 


(FAIRLY ADVANCED. Writing of a high order, rich in vocabulary 


А. 


and in varietjsof construction) 


Asquith was educated at the City of London School and at 
Oxford. He was at Balliol’ at the height of the epoch of 
Jowett's Mastership.! Coming to the college twenty years 
later, still under Jowett, I heard much of the tradition that 
that generation had left; and always v.hen the notable names 
were recalled, Asquith's would be first in the list. At that time 
he was Home Secretary in Mr. Gladstone's last Ministry, and 
no one doubted that the premiership was his destiny. 
Asquith had won all the distinctions4at Oxford had to offer. 
His mental powers were of the hi order. An outstanding 
memory enabled him to acquire knjWledge without difficulty,' 
and a critical spirit let him put it to the best uses. He had a 
strong Yorkshire constitution; he himself said that it was 
‘equally compounded of iron and leather’. I never saw him 
overstrained; and, until his last years, do not remember his 
ever being ill. 
A strenuous education in the classics had given him an effort- 
less command of language. I do not believe that he ever 
wrote, or spoke, a slip-shod sentence in his life. His reading 
ranged wide; but he had a useful word, possibly of his own 
coining, to describe certain books as 'skipworthy'.? Perhaps 
his temperament left him a littl? insensitive to the arts, other 
than literature. Music was not merely distasteful to him; it 
caused him real discomfort. His philosophy and his states- 
manship—his whole cast of mind—were matter-of-fact rather 
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than imaginative. His virtues were those of common sense and , 
efficiency. He was a Roman rather than a Greek. His mind 
had a massive momentum that carried him along, with others 
behind him, and broke through obstacles. 
However arduous or exasperating the conditions, he always 
kept his composure. But he had in him an element of disdain 
—of contempt for the underhand and base. I do not recall 
ever seeing him angry, but I often knew him scornful. In the: 
course of his public life he suffered many disappointments and: 
defeats. He faced them with a Roman stoicism; and when I 
look for terms to describe the qualities that were notable: 
above all others in his character, I can find them only in 
words that come to us from the Latin—magnanimity and 
equanimity. 
Notes 


Herbert Henry Asquith, Earl of Oxford and Asquith (1852-1928), was 
Prime Minister from 1908 to 1916. 

Lord Samuel—see note on 8:- . 

1. [!beiljal] One of the oldest of the Oxford colleges (founded 1263-68), 
Benjamin Jowett ['dzsuit], a famous classical scholar, was Master (i.e. 
president) of Balliol p 870 to 1913. : 

2. Worth skipping na iskip in this context means to pass over a 
passage in a book witlrd 5 reading it properly. . 
w 


E 


EXERCISES 


1. (STAGE THREE) Questions requiring use of PAST and PAST 
PERFECT TENSES, WOULD, INFINITIVES and GERUNDS. ТО 
be done orally; later in writing. 

A. What post did Asquith hold when Lord Samuel 
went to Oxford? What did everyone expect him to be- 
come? What did people expect he would be? Had 
Jowett left Balliol when Lord Samuel went there? When 
had Asquith been there? How can we tell that Asqutth's 
generation had be6n a brilliant one? When notable 

` names were recalled, where would Asquith’s come? 
_ B. What academic successes had he achieved? How 
did Asquith’s memory help him? And how did his 
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critical spirit help him? What gid Lord Samuel say about 
Asquith’s health? 

C. Of what use had Asquitl's classical education 
been to him? How often did he write a careless sentence? 
How far did his reading extend? Was he widely known? 
What would he do with books that he did not want to 
read from cover to cover? Was his philosophy completely 
unimaginative? How often did Lord Samuel see Asquith 
angry? What was Asquift's attitude towards defeat? 
(... like a —; —ly; with —). 

(STAGE FOUR) 

(a) PREPOSITIONS. Supply the missing words. He des- 
cribed certain books — ‘skipworthy’. He was insensitive 
— the arts. Music was distasteful — him. He had — him 
an element — contempt — the underhand and base. 
— the course of his public life he suffered many disap- 
pointments. He faced them — a Roman stoicism. 

(b) What ADJECTIVE does the speaker use to describe: 
Asquith’s memory, his educatioy ESSA the classics, his 
command of languages, his philo; V fy and statesman- 

ship, the conditions he worked un¥er, his stoicism? 

(c) ABSTRACT NOUNS. What virtues, qualities and other 
attributes does the spedker ascribe to Asquith? 

(STAGE FOUR) 

(a) WORDS NOT TO BE CONFUSED. Complete: Asquith’s 
temp— left him a little insen— to the arts. He always 
kept his com—. He was not temp—; did not lose his 
temp—; was good-temp—, not bad-temp—. His philo- 
sophy was matter-of-fact rather than imagin—. His 
success was real, not imagin—. He was effic— and never 

Olost his effic—. His speeches were effect— and never 
lost — —. 
(MORE ADVANCED) 

(b) THE PROPER WORD IN THE PROPER PLACE. Why are 

the words in bold type in the following examples more 
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suitable in the context than those in brackets? Asquith 
was educated at Oxford (brought up, trained); at the 
height of the epoch of Jowett’s mastership (time, period, 
generation, age, era); when notable names were recalled 
(famous, remembered); the premiership was his destiny 
(lot, fate); an astounding memory (surprising, astonish- 
ing); a strenuous education (energetic, hard-working); 
a slipshod sentence (badly written, careless); an element 
of disdain (contempt). © 

4. (STAGE FOUR) PUNCTUATION. Paragraphs В and C to be 
given as dictation, the students putting in the punctua- 
tion as they think best, then comparing their efforts with 
the original. 

5. (STAGE FIVE) œ 

(a) Give an account of all that Asquith had done by 

the time Lord Samuel went up to Oxford? 

У (b) Sum up Asquith's character and personality in a 

| paragraph of about 100 words. 


ne } 
4 
J 
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10 GENERAL SMUTS 


GILBERT MURRAY 


(INTERMEDIATE. Direct narrative, compact and economical: 


А. 


Не was а man of extraordinary gifts. A considerable lawyer 
by training, when forced by events to be a soldier he proved 
himself a greát soldier. He was also a scientific botanist of ` 
high repute, and author of an important and original book 
on philosophy. Whatever he had to do he did well and without 
hesitation. Yet he always kept a certatn backwoods simplicity. 
When pressed to take part in English politics, he used to say: 
*No, I am not at home here. I am a savage." He rather en- 
joyed telling stories about the Boer War.' Once, when my 
children were asking him about his erous ribbons and 
decorations, he ended up with: “А is I got for fighting 
against you." At one time in the w e told us, his com- 
mando? was in great need of boots, айа there were no stores 
available. The only hope was to get some boots from the 
enemy. He had observed that the British put their scouts at 
night much too far out. One night he contrived to get a 
number of his men between the British scouts and the main 
British force, who were quite correctly in bed without their 
boots. A great shout and a rush, and our surprised men leapt 
out of bed, leaving a good supply of boots behind them. 
Another time he wanted to escape across a line of hills and 
sept a scout ahead to see if a certain pass was held by the 
British. It was not, at the time te scout visited it, but an 
hour later it was, and when Smuts' troop proceeded to march 
through, it was met by a volley from both sides. He threw 
himself from his horse and lay still, as if shot. The British 
ceased firing and came down to fetch him. He jumped up and 
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ran for his life, and when they fired again threw up his arms 
and fell as if dead. They ceased firing, and by another quick 
run he was just able to get away. After the end of the war, 
Lord Methuen? gave him back his saddle bags, which had 
been captured with his horse. Among the things in them was 
a copy of Xenophon.* 


Notes 


Jan Christiaan Smuts (1870-1959)—still popularly known in Britain 
as General Smuts, og he reached the rank of Field-Marshal. 
Prime Minister of South Africa 1919-24 and 1939-48. Е 

Gilbert Murray (1866-1957), Australian-born, famous for his transla- 
tions of the Greek classics and for his support of the League of Nations, 
Like Smuts, he was awarded the rare distinction of O.M. (Order of 


erit). 

1. uer War (1899-1902) —bctween Britain and the Boer republics of 
South Africa. The Boers descendants of Dutch settlers. 

2. South African name for swift-moving, lightly-equipped troops on 
horseback. The name is now applied to men trained to carry out daring 
raids in small units. 

3. Who would you say he was? 

a 4. Xenophon ['gzenefen] (about 430-354 в.с.)—Сгеск general and 
istorian. 


ne? 
Nd f 
\GEXERCISES 
1. (STAGE TWO) The teacher to form questions requiring the 
following answers, the students answering without looking 
at the book. Then (STAGE THREE) the students to form 
the questions orally, later writing them out. : 

А. alawyer. No, but he proved himself one. He was 
forced to be, by events. botany. a book on philosophy. 
whatever he had to do. He took no part in them. because 
he did not feel at home there. Yes, he rather enjoyed 
telling stories about it. “And this I got for fighting 
against you.” to get some:from the enemy. They put 
them much too far out. between the scouts and the 
main forces. They leapt out of bed. They left them behind. 

B. to escape across a line of hills. to see if a certain 
pass was held by the British. not when the scout visited it. _ 
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an hour later. by a volley. from both sides. They ceased 
firing. He jumped up and ran for his life. Yes, but he 
was only just able to. after the end of the war. 
(STAGE FOUR) COULD — ITS USES AND LIMITATIONS. Study 
and rehearse the following conversation between Teacher 
(T) and Student (S): (Т) Smuts could always think of a 
plan. One day, a fellow-officer asked him, “Could you 
get your men in between the British scouts and their 
main force?” “Yes,” Smuts said, “I could.” And could 
he? 
(S) Yes, he could. 
(T) Ah, but did he? Was he able to? Did he manage to? 
Did he succeed in doing so? If so, how did he contrive 
to do it? С 
(5) We're not told; but it is clear that he not only could 
but did (get his men in, etc.). 
(T) Did the British try to capture him? 
(S) Yes, they tried to. 
(T) And could they capture him? 
(S) Well, they could have done, ey had been more 
alert, but they were only able (or Miey only managed) to 
capture his horse. They couldn’t capture Smuts himself. 
(STAGE FOUR) USE OF PARTICIPLES AND INFINITIVES TO 
AVOID FINITE VERBS. Rewrite the following sentences so 
that only one finite verb remains in each. Then make up 
опе example of your own on each pattern. 

(a) He was a considerable lawyer by training, but 
hen he was forced by events to be a soldier, he proved 
that he was a great soldier. 


(b) When he was pressed to take part in English . 


е politics, he declined. 
(c) His only hope was that he might get some boots 
from the enemy. 
(d) Our men leapt out of bed and left their boots 
behind them. 
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(e) He threw himself down from his horse as if he 
had been shot. 

(f) When the war was over, Lord Methuen gave him 
back his saddle bags. 
(STAGE FOUR) (MORE ADVANCED). Express tle phrases 
in bold type differently so as to explain what they mean irz 
the context: a lawyer by training; a botanist of high 
repute; a certain backwoods simplicity; he ended up 
with; no stores available; Contrived to get his men in 
between. 
(STAGE FIVE) FREE COMPOSITION. Tell these two stories 
from the point of view of someone in the British camp 
who witnessed the incidents without knowing what Smuts’s 
plans were. o» = 


ne | 
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1. COURAGE— THE SECRET OF 
FREEDOM* 


GILBERT MURRAY 
(ADVANCED. Humane oratory in the grand manner)” 


To look back on the first fifty years of this century is, for one. 
who has lived through them, a tertifying experience. We have: 
meant well. It is hard to see what we have done to land us in 
this age of unparalleled oppression and cruelty and haunting: 
dread. We are not a harsh and inhuman generation; on the 
contrary, in the western world at least, we have been con- 
stantly carrying further our old practice of making our laws. 
more merciful, our customs and institutions more sympa-- 
thetic to the unfortunate. We are no dent age. On the 
contrary, in athletic contests this is: surpassing all 
previous records; in war and in exyration it has shown 
itself an age of heroes. We are not stationary and unprogres- 


` sive. Quite the reverse; the advances made in every kind of 


science, from astronomy and physics to medicine and even 
sociology, have been greater than in any other half-century 
of human history. 

Besides, man has much greater power over his whole environ- 
ment. The improved methods of communication and locomo- 
tion have turned distant nations into neighbours, and made 
the world smaller and more manageable. International co- 
operation, once so difficult, has become an easy thing. Wliy 
is it that all the increased power? of improving the general 
life of mankind have somehow gone wrong? 

Our time of hardship and discomfort will last, and may 
become worse, but who is afraid of hardship and discomfort 


„` for the sake of freedom? Have we the men and women who: 
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are capable both. of meeting the danger and suffering that 


may well lie before us, and capable also of the more difficult 
but inevitable task, not merely of resisting evil but in the end 
of overcoming evil with good? Here I am hopeful. In every 
country of the west we have abundant records of heroism 
and endurance. In every centre of suffering and danger there 
has been a rush of voluntary workers eager to help—and, 
which is sometimes harder-c;even to forgive. They are a 
dauntless band, not in this country only, but in almost every 
country of western Europe. I have seen enough of the ordinary 
unsensational relief to children, to refugees and displaced 
persons, to feel quite clear that if we do fail in our combat. 
with evil things, it will at any rate not be from lack of charity. ' 
Psychologically speaKing, I suspect that the friglitful harvest 
of hate over the world has generated in the heart of man its 
own antidote. 
Have we the right method? Here I have one clear word to 
say. It is: forget y differences. Forget political abstrac- 
tions and came) like equality, democracy, capitalism, 
socialism, and the. $e; they all mean different things in the 
months of different speakers, and of all of them you can have 
either too little or too much. At best they are temporary 
expedients, and they make men lose sight of the old permanent 
principles of human life, as true now as when they were first 
spoken. Let us remember, for instance, the motto of Roman 
Cicero, that good faith is the foundation of all human society; 
the exhortation of Atheriian Pericles? that the secret of happi- . 
‘ness is freedom, and the secret of freedom courage; the 
reminder of an old Hebrew prophet that what is required of 
us is to do justly and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with c 
our God. We have, aftefiall, something very precious to save. - 
We do not want any new-fangled message. Let me take the 
words of an English statesman, modern but long out of date. 
In speaking of this civilisation that is now in peril, Mr. 
Gladstone says: “I cannot tell you what. I think of the 
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nobleness of this inheritance that has descended upon us, of 
‘the sacredness of the duty of maintaining it.” I commend 
that word of a great reformer to ourselves and our allies in 
the cause of peace; and would add to it, after these awful 
years of crime and misery, another counsel of the same 
speaker: “Let me entreat you to let the dead past bury its 
dead, to cast behind you every recollection of bygone evils, 
to love and sustain one anCther through all the vicissitudes 
that are to come.” 


Notes 


2 
9 


2. 


Gilbert Murray, O.M.—sce note on 10. 
. ['siserou]—orator and politician (106-43 n.c.). 
‚ [‘perikli:z]—administrator (490-429 р.с.). 


o 
EXERCISES 


(STAGE THREE) 

A. What is this ‘terrifying experience’? For whom 
is it terrifying? Does the speakegs@ink our motives have 
been wholly bad? What have ү опе to bring trouble 
upon ourselves? What examplesMoes the speaker give to 
show we are not inhuman? How does this century com- 
pare with previous ones in athletics? How does the 
progress we have made in science compare with that 
made in previous times? : 

B. In what sense has the world been made smaller? 
What has happened in spite of these advances? 

C. Does the speaker think this time of hardship is 
nearly over? Will it get worse? What makes it worth 
enduring? What kind of men and women arc needed to 
meet this situation? What уке the speaker hopeful? 
What has convinced him that people are still. charitable? 
Why does he mistrust catchwords? Where does the title 
of this talk come from? 

(STAGE FOUR) Say, and then write, each of the following 


a nouns with the adjective used in conjunction with it by the 
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speaker. Do this first with the help of the text, then from . 

- * memory. Note that the insertion of the adjective will not 
affect the choice or absence of the article: an experience, 
oppression, a generation, an age, methods of communica- 
tion, powers, the task of overcoming evil with good, 
workers eager to help, a band (of workers), relief to: 
children, expedients, principles, a message. 

3. (STAGE FOUR) WORDS LIKELZ TO BE CONFUSED. (a) Use: 
the following correctly in sentences of your own: stationary, 
stationery, principle, principal, counsel, council, practice, 
practise, temporary, temporal. (b) (МОВЕ DIFFICULT) 
Use the following in sentences of your own: generation, 
аре, era, epoch. — c | 

4. Learn by heart, recite and write out from memory, 
paragraph D, from ‘Let us remember’ to the end. 

5. (STAGE FIVE) Write an essay on the theme: ‘We have 
meant well, but something has gone wrong." 
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12 - LIBERTY 


REX WARNER 
(ADVANCED. Free, thoughtful, critical discussion) 


А. On most of us the effect of our general education has been 
such that we have tended to believe rather uncritically, first 
that liberty isa good thing, and secondly that the possession 
of it is likely to increase our happiness. It may well be said 
that at all times a moment's consideration should have been 
sufficient to have shown us that neither of these propositions 
is self-evident. But it.is not, I 4hink, so much a zeal for . 
accuracy in our thought as a general historical disturbance 
that now forces many of us to examine more closely the 

` meanings of the words we use. And not only their meanings. 
It is the values which are attached to such words as ‘liberty’; 
or ‘democracy’ that today are Бејт Шей in question. When 
we speak or write about liberty ##/tend to use metaphors. 
‘Some of the commonest of these ге worth examining. How 
-often do we hear of ‘explosive forces’ within a state or an 
organisation. Of floodgates being opened. Of people or 
‘individual feelings seeking an outlet. Of the breaking down of 
‘barriers. These, and innumerable other such metaphors, refer 
to what has been called the revolutionary aspect of liberty. 
‘There are other quieter metaphors which refer to liberty 
rather differently. Freedom to go one's own way; freedom 
from inhibitions; freedom to express oneself. When we think 
of these metaphors it is easy to see that, for example, an 
explosive force if representedg by an atomic bomb is not 
beneficent. That, while it may be a good thing to be let out 
of prison, it would not be desirable to break down a barrier 
that separated one from a cage of tigers; and that one would 
not care to go one's way if one were totally blind. 
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Yet so great has been the prestige which has attached itself 
to the idea of liberty that, on the whole, these metaphors have: 
been employed by historians and others in what may be 
called an optimistic sense. It has been tacitly assumed that. 
floodgates ought to be opened, and that nothing which could. 
be described as repression can possibly be desirable. Here I 
should say that not all historians and not all people have 
thought in this way. There have always been stout defenders. 
of discipline and of the status d«o.! Yet I should suggest that. 
for a long time and until quite recently the libertarians һауе 
proved more powerful and persuasive than the authoritarians. 
Certainly in England there is no political division on the 
subject of the value of liberty, Conservatives, Liberals and 


. Socialists all claim to he pursuing the same end by different 


means. So do Communists. So, I should imagine, do some 
Fascist propagandists. And when one begins to examine the 
totally different means empleyed or advocated by these 
parties one begins to wonder whether any sense at all can be 
made of the matter, 

We condemn or resi’ st a society not, I think, in accordance 
with the amount of dividual freedom which it allows, but 
in accordance with the kind of freedom which is desired. 
What we respect is not the negative absence of restrictions, 
but a positive presence of incentives and opportunities. And 
these incentives and opportunities must also be in the direc- 
tion of something which we respect. Making money is not one 
of these things, nor is military skill, nor a mere elaboration 
of industrial efficiency. To cut the argument short we shall 
be forced in the end, I think, to admit that what we respect 
most is the individual, freely developing with other free 
individuals who are his fi llows and developing in any dirét- 
‘tion which is compatible With the full dignity and possibilities 
of a human being. No mechanical organisation can possibly 
guarantee such a development. Nor can such a development 
ever be achieved single-handed. It is the like-mindedness that 
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counts and we could only judge between different varieties of 
like-mindedness on spiritual or religious grounds. Where 
there is most mutual confidence, most tolerance, most for- 
bearance, most love, there will be most freedom, and in the 
world today, as always, these qualities are infinitely more 
important than systems of electoral representation or all the. 
apparatus of the law. 
Notes 


‘i Rex Warner—poet and novelist Î in whose work liberty is a dominant 
ете. 


1. status quo (ante)—a commonly-used Latin ‘tag’ meaning ‘the pre-- 
vious position; the established position’. 


EXERCISES 


1. (STAGE THREE) Answer, quite simgly, in your own words; 
and then make up an oral precis of paragraph A. 

A. What has our education made us believe about 
liberty? (. . . a good thing). What else has it made us 
believe? (that — — will — make us —). What should we 
have seen if we had stopped to this? (that neither — — 
statements — —; that both — s it certain that a 
moment's thought would have ssfówn us that? (No, — 
it is — — say —.) What are many of us now forced to do?’ 
(— — more carefully . . .). Is that because we want to 
think more accurately? (— — partly that; but it is 
chiefly because . . .). What else are we forced to examine? 
What metaphors do we often hear used? When is an 

. explosive force not a good thing? When is it dangerous 
to break down a barrier? Who would not want to be 
left to go his own way? 

2. (STAGE FOUR) ‘Examine more closely the meanings of 
the words we use’ (from Rex parner's talk). Using your 
dictionary, give an exact definition of: liberty, democracy, 
a floodgate, a barrier, a metaphor, an inhibition, prestige,. 
repression, oppression, an incentive, forbearance, a. 
system of electoral representation. 
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3. (STAGE FOUR) May, can, could, will, shall, would, 
should, must, ought. Find all the occurrences of these 
words in this talk and think why each is used in the 
context. 

4. (STAGE FOUR) Explain the word-order in ‘to examine 
more closely the meanings of the words we use’. 

5, (STAGE FIVE) Write a simplified version of the whole talk 
in words and constructions with which you are familiar. 
Reduce the talk to about falf its original length, without 
altering the general sense. 
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13-J. S. MILL AND 
INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY 


NOEL ANNAN 


(ADVANCED: THEN INTERMEDIATE. Academic explanation: 
" then simple parable) : 


А. It is not surprising that we are now going to consider John 
Stuart Mill’s conception of liberty. After all, he wrote the 
most famous defence of liberty in the English language. 
Mill's Essay оп Liberty, however, is often handled pretty ; 
roughly: we are usually taught at school or at the university ' 
to regard it as full of noble sentiment but also of bad 
philosophy. This is true. 

В. Mill was born a utilitarian! and he once admitted that the 
early utilitarians were more interestedi@ reforming the law 

and institutions, that is in good eon than in freedom. 

Thus, his attempt to weld a theory of Noerty on to utilitarian- 

ism was not very happy and is easy to riddle with holes. 

The famous sentence: ‘The whole of mankind has no right 

to silence one dissenter', cannot be justificd by appealing 

to the principle of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.' Nevertheless, I think that this kind of criticism 
often leads one to miss the point. We cannot understand what 

Mill thought about liberty until we understand how he 

thought the world worked. I want here to ask three questions; 

What was Mill's vision of life? What place does liberty hold 

in:this vision? And how is this visign reflected in the eyes of 

his disciples? = 

С. You will not see life through Mill’s eyes if you read the Essay 
on Liberty alone. You will if you also read his System of Logic... 
The Logic was one of those books which capture the mind ` 
of a whole generation. A contemporary wrote: “It is Mill : 
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that our young thinkers at the universities, our young 
shepherds on the mountains, consult and quote and swear 
by.” Now, this book is nothing less than a demonstration of 
the methods by which we can possess truth. We can find 
absolute and immutable truth by reasoning inductively in 
the natural sciences, says Mill: this method of reasoning is 
inapplicable to the social sciences, but we can find the laws 
of society by using another method, the historical or “inverse: 
deductive’ method. True, She science of society is in its 
infancy, but we already know what changes society. Every 
change in society is preceded by a change in men’s beliefs, by 
an addition to their store of truthful knowledge. Society is 
changed by man’s mind. This is why Mill pleads for freedom 
of expression. Discission must be free lest bigotry suppress 
a fruitful idea which might be the decisive factor in pushing 
society forward. 

But these are the dry bones. Let us prophesy upon them. 5 
that they may live. Truth for Mill exists in a palpable form. 
If you will on A dig for it, you will gather minute particles. 
and add to Кї Дейге and hence to man’s happiness. In 
Olive Schreiner's {огу of an African Farm, a stranger 
passing across the veldt tells a farm boy the parable of a 
hunter who spent his life stalking the beautiful white bird of 
truth, whose reflection he had once seen in a lake when out 
shooting. He sets snares for the bird, the snares of credulity 
and a cage of a new creed until he learns that nothing but 
truth can hold truth. So he leaves the valleys of superstition 
and sets out to climb the mountains of reality. On he climbs: 
till he reaches a precipice towering above him. Year after 
year he cuts steps in the stone until, old and wizened, he 
reaches the summitqyand sees towering above him^a yet 
higher range. He lays himself down to die as old age and. 
weariness overwhelm him, but as he dies, he consoles himself. 
* *Where I lie down, worn out, other men will stand, young 
and fresh. By the steps that I have cut they will climb. They 
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will never know the name of the man who: made them. Af 
the clumsy work they will laugh; when the stones roll they 
wilt. curse me. But they will mount and on my work, They 
will climb and by my stair. They will find truth and through 
me! And no man liveth‘ to himself and no man dieth to 
himself. . . .” 
"Then slowly from the white sky above, through the still air, 
there came something falling, falling, falling. Softly it fluttered 
down and dropped on to the breast of the dying man. He 
felt it with his hands. It was a feather. He died holding it:? 
We can never catch the bird of truth itself, but so long as we 
are never deterred by fear that a new truth will endanger 
society, we can discover parts of it. These truth-particles are 
already improving society. X 
Notes 

John Stuart Mill (1806-73)—philosopher of the-‘Utilitarian’ school. 

Noel Annan— Provost (i.e. president) of King's College, Cambridge. 

1. “the greatest happiness of the greatest number’ was the aim of the 
Utilitarian philosophers of whom Bentham ¢ 1832) was the first. 

2. dry bones . . . prophesy upon them. the Old Testament, 
Ezekicl, Chapter 37: “O ye dry bones, hear ord of the Lord. . . and 


ye shall live" (quoted by T. S. Eliot in * ednesday’). 
3. Olivé Schreiner ['fraina] (1855-1920)—South African novelist. 


4. liveth, dieth—archaic forms for ‘lives’, ‘dies’, still found in religious 
inscriptions, prayers and hymns. 


у EXERCISES 


1. (STAGE THREE) VERBS, TENSES, PARTICIPLES, INFINITIVES. 
Read fluently, filling the gaps. First use the historic 
' present as the principal tense. Then use the past, turning 
direct speech into indirect. Afterwards write out both 
versions. A stranger — acros the veldt — a farm boy 
the parable of a hunter who & his life — the white bird 
of truth, whose reflection he — once — in a lake when : 
out —. He — snares for the bird until he — that nothing 
but truth — — truth. So he — the valleys of superstition 
and — — to — the mountains of reality. On he — till he 
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` — a precipice — above him. Year after year he — steps 


in the stone until, old and wizened, he — the summit and 
— — above him a yet higher range. He — himself down 
— — as old age and weariness — him, but as he —, he 
— himself. “Where I — down, — out, other men — —. 
By the steps that 1 — — they — —. They — never — 
the name of the man who — them. At the clumsy work 
they — —; when the stones — they — — me. But they 
— — and on my work." 

(STAGE THREE) ADVERBS OF FREQUENCY. Put never, already, 


often, or usually in ihe proper place in the following . 


sentences: Mill’s Essay on Liberty is handled pretty 
roughly. We are taught at school to regard it as full 
of noble sentimen? We can catch the bird of truth. 
We are deterred by fear. These truth-particles are 
improving society. When you have done that, put the 
statements so made in the negative (or affirmative, as the 
case may be); and.then turn those statements into questions. 
(STAGES FOUR еро FIVE) . 
(a) Recornstrü&jA the main arguments of paragraphs 
А, B and C on the framework of the following phrases: 
we are usually taught to regard it as; more interested in 
reforming . . . than in freedom; easy to riddle with holes; 
з cannot be justified by appealing; this . . . often leads one 
to miss the point; You will if you read his System of 
Logic; We can find absolute truth by reasoning; Every 
change . . . is preceded by; This is why Mill pleads for 
freedom; a fruitful idea which might be the decisive 
factor in pushing society forward. 

(b) Students should be tested to make certàin they haye 
mastered points &f Glammar, syntax, construction and 
idiom in the passages in bold type. Е 
(STAGE FIVE) Write an essay on ‘Mill’s conception of 
liberty’, showing how the story beginning in paragraph 


- Dis relevant to the main argument. : 
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. 14- THE FOUNDATIONS ОЕ LAW 


A. L. GOODHART 
(ADVANCED. Learned argument) 


A. The other day at Oxford we were discussing the question:. 


What is the greatest contribution England has made to the 
civilisation of the world? As is natural, we each tended to 


emphasise the importance of our own subject. The political 


scientist suggested that England could claim the honour of 
being the mother of parliaments, and that true democracy 
can be found only in such a form of government. He acknow- 
ledged that parliamentary procedure was not suited to all 
peoples, but nevertheless he thought that it furnished an 
ideal standard by which other systems could be measured. 
The professor of English, orf the other hand, felt that this 
country’s greatest contribution had been made in the realm 
of poetry, with Shakespeare, of ушгѕе, as the supreme 
example. Only ancient Gree, en could rank with 
England in this highest form o#fiterature. The economist 
thought that the outstanding English contribution had been 
to industry and commerce: the remarkable industrial de- 
velopment of the world in the past two centuries was due, he 
said, in large part to the lead given by this country. 


As a lawyer I agreed that each of these contributions has 


been of major importance, but I suggested that there was 
one other which transcended all of them. This corítribution 


may be described as the conception of the supremacy of law. , 


It is on this conception that our freedom is based, and it is 


here that the essential реце between a totalitarian : 


theory and ours can most clearly be seen. It is here, I believe, 
that the final hope against universal destruction by the hydro- 


T gen bomb can be found. I am not suggesting, of course, that 
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the conception of the supremacy of law is a purely English 
one, or that it has not been recognised in other countries, 
but I think it is true to say that nowhere else has it been so 
completely accepted. It runs like a golden thread through 
what Maitland? has called the seamless web of English history, 
We find it in article thirty-nine of Magna Carta, in Bracton;? 
in the Bill of Rights,‘ and in the constitutions of all the 
Dominions. 

To explain what I mean by the supremacy of iaw I want to 
go back to a scene in the Palace of Whitehall in June 1616. 
James I, who has been described as the wisest fool in Christen- 
dom, had given orders to Sir Edward Coke, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, and his fellow judges 
nat to proceed with the hearing of an action in which the 
King’s prerogative was questioned. They answered in a letter, 
written by Coke, that fey were bound by their oaths not to 
regard such commands. The King sent for them to attend his 
Council, and they humbled themselves, all except Coke: he 
steadfastly maintained that if such a command came he 
would do what an honest and just judge ought to do. Coke 
was dismissed fro Че office, and he risked his life, for James 


\ 
maintained that it WA) 


\ treason to affirm that he, the King, 
‘was under the law, but the Lord Chief Justice had struck a 
blow for freedom which has never been forgotten. Dr. 
Trevelyan,5 in his History of England, has summed up the 
matter in these words: 

In essence the quarrel was this: James and Charles 
held, with the students of Roman Law, that the will of 
the Prince was the source of law, and that the Judges 
were ‘lions under the throne’, bound to speak as he , 
directed them. Coke, on the other hand, in the spirit of 
the English Common Law, conceived of law as having 
an independent EL m of its own, set above the King 
as well as above™ ús subjects, and bound to judge im- 
partially between them. 
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This, I believe, is the conception of law which in the past has 
been the greatest contribution which England has made to 
the history of the world. It has helped to bring freedom to 
many other nations who have followed the English example. 
It is a conception which may, I believe, be our only answer 


-in the future to the hydrogen bomb. Force has now become 


so terrible that any attempt to rely on it may bring untold 
disaster. In its place we can only put a conception of interna- 
tional society which regards law not as an expression of force 
but as a body of rules which must be obeyed by all the nations. 
of the earth if civilisation is not to perish. World order cannot 


. be maintained by a precarious balancing of hydrogen bombs. 


The days when every country could think that it was a law 
unto itself have passed; we must either become a society of 
nations in the true sense, recognising our reciprocal rights _ 
and duties, or we must face the danger of destruction. In the 
homely words of Benjamin Franklin? we must all hang 
together or we shall all hang separately. • 


Notes + 

A. L. Goodhart, American-born, Master of О гену College, Oxford. 
Professor of Jurisprudence from 1931 to 195 C. (Queen’s Counsel). 
1. F. W. Maitland was author of Constitjgénal History of England. 
2. Magna Carta, the Great Charter, graf y King John in 1215, 
laid down that no one may be punished without fair trial; that justice 
may not be denied, delayed ог sold tọ any тап. . . 

3. Bracton (died 1268) made the first attempt in Britain to treat the 
whole extent of the law systematically. ; 

4, The Bill of Rights (1689) enacted that the King cannot suspend a 
law without the consent of Parliament; etc. 

5. С. M. Trevelyan, a great-nephew of Lord Macaulay, author of 
English Social History. . PG 

6. Benjamin Franklin (1706-90)—American statesman and scientist. 


EXERCISES 
1 (STAGE THREE) Reconstruct , then jn writing, 
(a) the discussion at Oxfo ibed by Professor 
Goodhart, (b) the dispute betweer{Sir Edward Coke and: 


King James I, and (c) Professor Goodhart’s argument in 
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Part One—General 
favour of the supremacy of law. Use the framework given, 
but use your own words when you can. 

(a) The other day we were discussing —. We each 
tended —. The political scientist suggested —. He 
acknowledged — but nevertheless —. The professor of 
English felt —. The economist thought —. Professor 
Goodhart agreed — but —. 

(b) James I had given orders —. The judges answered 
—. The King — and they —, all except Coke: he main- 
tained —. Coke was —. Dr. Trevelyan summed up —; 
James and Charles held —. Coke, on the other hand, —. 

(c) Professor Goodhart argues that the greatest con- 
tribution —. It is on this conception —..He is not 
suggesting — or —, but he thinks it is true to say —. 
This conception of law has helped to bring —. it may be 
our only answer +, Force has now become so terrible —. 
In its place, —. We must either — or —. 

(STAGE FOUR) ADJECTIVE and NOUN. What nouns does the 
speaker qualify with the following adjectives: parliamen- 


tary —, an i —, the supreme —, an outstanding —, 
industrial — Major —, the essential —, a golden —, 
the wisest —, оа —, a precarious —, Qur reciprocal 
—, the homely —. 


(STAGE FOUR) Place a preposition immediately after each 
of the following words so as to form a phrase occurring in 
the text. Note that in one or two cases more than one 
preposition is possible: tend, honour, suited, rank, due, 
proceed, bound, dismissed, help, attempt, rely, main- 
tained. Now use the phrases so formed in original sentences. 
(STAGE FOUR) (MORE DIFFICULT) ABSTRACT NOUNS. Re- 
write the following sentences using an abstract noun 
instead of the wo old type. What has he contributed? 
(Answer: wig т has he made?) We empha- 
sised our own st,iject most; Did you acknowledge his 
letter? How does one proceed? Industry has developed 
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for many reasons; We were able to agree on many points; 
I did not describe the situation in the same way as you; 
We believe that law must be supreme; I cannot distinguish 
between his answer and yours; Was it you who suggested 
that? The new government has not yet been recognised; 
I can explain it quite simply; James maintained thate- 
anyone who affirmed that the King was under the law 
was a traitor; The essential point of the quarrel was this; 
Coke conceived of law as existing independently. 

5. (STAGE FIVE) DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH 

(a) Write out the discussion, reported in paragraph 
A and the first sentence of paragraph B, in the form ofa 
dialogue giving the exact words spoken. 

(b) Put Benjamin Franklin’s ‘homely words’ into 
indirect speech beginning, firstawith “Не said that we...’, 
then with ‘He told his friends. . . .’ | 

6. (STAGE FIVE) Write a short essay on ‘The English con- 
LS 


ception of law' 
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15 · KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM? 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, O.M. 


(FAIRLY ADVANCED. Concise and lucid thought, in subtly-devised 


A. 


sentences) 


Most people would agree that, although our age far surpasses 
all previous ages in knowledge,*there has been no correlative 
increase in wisdom. But agreement ceases as soon as we 
attempt to define ‘wisdom’ and consider means of promoting 
it. I want to ask first what wisdom is, and then what can be 
done to teach it. Д 

There are several factors that contribute to wisdom. Of these 
I should put first a s of proportion: the capacity to take 
account of all the important factors in a problem and to 
attach to each its dug-weight. This has become more difficuit 
than it used to be owing to the extent and complexity of the 
specialised knowledge required of various kinds of technicians. 
Suppose, for examp 3 that you are engaged in research in 
scientific medicine. 7S work is difficult and is likely to 
absorb the whole of your intellectual energy. You have not 
time to consider the effect which your discoveries or inven- 
tions may have outside the field of medicine. You succeed 
(let us say), as modern medicine has succeeded, in enormously 
lowering the infant death-rate, not only in Europe and Amer- 
ica, but also in Asia and Africa. This has the entirely un- 
intended result of making the food supply inadequate and 
lowering the standard of life in the most populous parts of the 
world. To take an even more spectacular example, which is, 
in everybody's mind JAMelkessresent time: you study the com- 
position of the аїог ШЙ disinterested desire for knowledge, 
and incidentally place $; the hands of powerful lunatics the 


means of destroying thehuman race. In such ways the pursuit 
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E. 


Knowledge and Wisdom 


„ Of knowledge may become harmful unless it is combined with ' 


wisdom; and wisdom in the sense of comprehensive vision 
is not necessarily present in specialists in the pursuit of 
knowledge. 
The essence of wisdom is emancipation, as far as possible, 
from the tyranny of the here and the now. We cannot help 
the egoism of our senses. Sight and sound and touch are 
bound up with our own bodies and cannot be made im- 
personal. Our emotions start similarly from ourselves. An 
infant feels hunger or discomfort, and is unaffected except by 
his own physical condition. Gradually, with the years, his 
horizon widens, and, in proportion as his thoughts and 
feelings become less personal and less concerned with his own 
physical states, he achieves growing wisdom. This is, of 
course, a matter of degree. No опе сап view the world with 
complete impartiality; and if anyonéyguld, he would hardly 
be able to remain alive. But it is possible to make a continual 
approach towards impartiality: on thene hand, by knowing 
things somewhat remote in time or space; and, on the other 
hand, by giving to such things their PE in our feelings. 


It is this approach towards impargAlity that constitutes 
growth in wisdom. ы 
Can wisdom in this sense be taught? And, if it can, should 
the teaching of it be one of the aims of education? I should 
answer both these questions in the affirmative. 
I have said that in some degree wisdom can be taught. I think 
that this teaching should have a larger intellectual element 
than has been customary in what has been thought of as 
moral instruction. The disastrous results of hatred and narrow- 
mindedness to those who feel them can be pointed out 
incidentally in the course of giving knowledge. 1 do not think 
fhat knowledge and morals ou jo much separated. ` 
It is true that.the kind of specia nowledge which is 
required for various kinds of skill ha fattle to do with wisdom. 
But it should be supplemented in education by wider surveys 
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calculated to put it in its place in the total of human activities. 
Even the best technicians should also be good citizens; and 
when I say ‘citizens’, | mean citizens of the world and not of 
this or that sect or nation. With every increase of knowledge 
and skill, wisdom becomes more necessary, for every such. 
increase augments our capacity for realising our purposes, 
and therefore augments our capacity for evil, if our purposes. 
are unwise. The world needs wisdom as it has never needed it. 
before; and if knowledge continues to increase, the world. 
will need wisdom in the futur® even more than it does now.. 


Note ! 


Bertrand Russell—philosopher and mathematician. O.M. (see note on 
Gilbert Murray, passage 10). Nobel Prize for Literature, 1950. An Earl, 
- of distinguished ancestry, he prefers not to use his title. 


EXERCISES 

1. (STAGE FOUR) safiCLEs. Insert a or the when necessary. 
Note at * їһегё йге two possibilities. 

(а) Of (fact&ts) that contribute to (wisdom) first I 
should put (sense) of. (proportion); (capacity) to take: 
(account) of 231 (important factors) in (problem). 

(b) брор are engaged in (scientific medicine). 
(Work) is difficuitfand is likely to absorb (whole) of your 
energy. You have not (time)* to consider (effect) which: 
your discoveries may have outside (field) of (medicine). 

(c) (Modern medicine) has succeeded in lowering 
(infant death-rate). This has had (result) of making (food 
supply) inadequate and lowering (standard) of (life) in 
most (populous parts) of (world). 

(d) (Sight) and (sound) and (touch) are bound up 
with our own bodies. 

(e) It is (approach) towards (impartiality) that cog- 
stitutes (growl teesdom). 

2. РКЕРОЅІТІОМЗЎ ЧО, INFINITIVES. Comiplete the follow- 
ing sentences usik;! the words in brackets and supplying 
prepositions as requiréd: We must consider means 
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Knowledge and Wisdom 
{promote) wisdom. A sense of proportion is the capacity 
(take account) all the important factors. Suppose you are ' 
engaged (do) a piece of research. (Two possibilities here, 
with different meanings.) You have not time (consider) 
the effect. You succeed (lower) the death-rate. This has 
the result (make) the food supply inadequate: You study 
the atom (disinterested desire) knowledge. Sightandsound - 
and touch are (bound) our own bodies. Itis possible (make) 
a continual approach (impartiality). The knowledge 
(required) various kinds of skill has little (do) wisdom. 
3. USE OF CONJUNCTIONS AND ADVERBS IN RATIONAL ARGU- i 
MENT. Supply the missing words: 
(a) Most people would agree —, — there has been a. ` 
great increase in knowledge, there has been no corres- 
ponding increase in wisdom. — a,-sement ceases — We . 
try to define ‘wisdom’. The purl of knowledge may 
become harmful — it is combine swith wisdom. The 
world needs wisdom — it has never needed it before. 
(b) — the best technicians should- be good citizens; 
— — I say ‘citizens’, I mean б the world, — not 
of this — that sect — nation. 
(c) With every increase of knowledge, wisdom becomes 
— necessary, — every such increase augments ош, 
capacity for realising our purposes, — — augments our 
capacity for evil, — our purposes are unwise. 
4, (STAGE FIVE) DEFINITIONS. What is wisdom? Define ‘a 
sense of proportion’. What do we mean by ‘the infant 
death-rate' ? Define an atom. Explain ‘the egoism of our 
senses’. What is impartiality? What is the difference 
between knowledge and wisdom? What does Bertrand 
Russell mean by ‘citizens’ er. could be meant 
by that word? Д 
5, Summarise the argument of (ћі5",455а8° in ten or eleven 
sentences logically connected with appropriate Con- 
* junctions and adverbs. 
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16 · THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 


MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 
(ADVANCED. Presenting a university point of view) 


A. А university is a number of people engaged in a certain sort 
of activity: the Middle Ages called it Studium; we may call 
it ‘the pursuit of learning’. This activity is one of the proper- - 
ties, indeed one of the virtues, of a civilised way of living; 
the scholar has his place beside the poet, the priest, the 

` soldier, the politiciangind the man of business іп any civilised. 
society. The ипіуЌ ties do not, however, have a monopoly 
of this activity. hermit scholar in his study, an academy 
famous for a partiCular branch of learning, a school for young. 
children, are cach participants in this activity and each of 
them is SUME they are not universities. What dis- 


tinguishes a unive is a special manner of engaging in the 
pursuit of learning. Ў? is a corporate body of scholars, each 
devoted to a particular branch of learning: what is character- 
istic is the pursuit of learning as a co-operative enterprise. 
The members of this corporation are not spread about the 
world, meeting occasionally or not at all; they live in perma- 
nent proximity to one another. And consequently we should 
neglect part of the character of a university if we omitted to 
think of it as a place. A university, moreover, is a home of 
learning, a place where a tradition of learning is preserved 
and extended, and ywhere the necessary apparatus for the 
pursuit of 1еагп 91 gathered together. 

B. Of the scholars ү троѕе a university, some may be ex- 
pected to devote an ulfbroken leisure to learning, their fellows 
having the advantage of their knowledge from their conversa- 

у tion, and the world perhaps from their writings. A place of , 
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learning without this could scarcely be called a university. 
Others, however, will engage themselves to teach as well as- 
to learn. But here again, it is the special manner of the peda- 
gogic enterprise which distinguishes a university. Those who 
come to be taught at a university have to provide evidence 
that they are not merely beginners; and not only do they have- 
displayed before them the learning of their teachers, but 
they are offered a curriculum of study, to be followed by a. 
test and the award of a degree. Three classes of person, then, 
8o to compose a university as we know it—the scholar, the: 
scholar who is also a teacher, and those who come to be 
' taught, the undergraduates. And the presence of these three: 
classes, and the relations that prevail between them, deter- 
mine the distinctive place of a university in the wider enter- 
prise we call the pursuit of learnii» 
This, then, to the undergraduate, i$ distinctive mark of a 
university; it is a place where he*Was the opportunity of 
education in conversation with his teachers, "his fellows and 
himself, and where he is not encouraged to confuse education 
with training for a profession, witbzéarning the tricks of a 
trade, with preparation for future ZMfticular service in society 
or with the acquisition of a kind of moral and intellectual 
outfit to see him through life, Whenever an ulterior purpose: 
of this sort makes its appearance, education (which is con-- 
cerned with persons, not functions) steals out of the back 
door with noiseless steps. The pursuit of learning for the 
power it may bring has its roots in a covetous egoism which 
is not less egoistic or less covetous when it appears as a so- 
called ‘social purpose’, and with this a university has nothing. 
to do. The form of its curriculum, has no such design; and 
? the manner of its teaching— Eaterested in the pupil 
himself, in what he is thinking, 1 ality of mind, in his. 
immortal soul, and not in what \yrt of a schoolmaster or 
administrator he can be made into—the manner of this. 
teaching has no such intention. 
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3D. But further, a university has something else to offer the 


undergraduate, and J take this to be its most characteristic 
gift because it is exclusive to a university as neither a begin- 
ning nor an end, but a middle. A man may at any time in his 
life begin to explore a new branch of learning or engage in 


fresh activity, but only at a university may he do this without ' 


a rearrangement of his scarce resources of time and energy; 
in later life he is committed to so much that he cannot easily 
throw off. The characteristic gift of a university is the gift of 
an interval. Here is an opportunity to put aside the hot 
allegiances of youth without the necessity of at once acquiring 
new loyalties to take their place. Here is a break in the 
tyrannical course of irreparable events; a period in which to 
look round upon the world and upon oneself without the 
sense of an enemy тепе” back or the insistent pressure to 
make up one’s mind moment in which to taste the mystery 
without the necessit»-of at once seeking a solution. 


Note 


Michael Oakeshott [X Wfot]—Professor of Political Sci 
School of Economics. s } ical Science, London 
Me 


EXERCISES 


1. (STAGES FOUR AND FIVE) Give full written answers, re- 
producing ideas expressed in this talk. 
(a) In what way is a university different from other 
Institutions concerned with the pursuit of learning? 
(b) Why is it important to consider a university as a 
place? 
(c) To what ex go, cs university education provide 
training for аб О 
Sum 
(d) What exact, does the speaker mean when he Says 
that a university has nothing to do with ‘social purpose’ ? 
(e) What does he mean by ‘the gift of an interval’? « 
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The Idea of a University 
2. (STAGE FIVE) Write a precis of this talk in about 400 
words, providing a sub-title for each of the four para- 
graphs. 
3. . Write an essay on “Тһе University and Society’ discussing 
the speaker’s arguments, especially those referring to 
training for a profession and to social purpose, 
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17 - CAMBRIDGE IN 
THE EIGHTEEN-NINETIES* 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, O.M. 
(INTERMEDIATE TO ADVANCED. The cultured anecdote) 


A. It is now sixty-three years since I went ир! to Cambridge. 
` The world in those days was a more leisurely place than it is 
now, and Cambridge was a much more leisurely place. From 
the point of view of an irreverent undergraduate the dons? of 
that time belonged to one or other of three quite separate 
classes: there were fgures of fun; there were men who were 
technically conffl&ent but uninteresting; and there was a 
small class of Yn whom we, the young, admired whole- 
heartedly and erithusiastically. 


— B. The dons whom my contemporaries and I profoundly res- 


pected had a gat influence upon us, even sometimes when 
we had nothing Y* do with them in the way of work. There 
was, for example; SVerrall, whose speciality was Euripides. 
He was briliantly witty in a rather astringent style. He 
became a victim of arthritis, which gradually deprived him 
of the use first of his legs and then of other muscles. In spite 
of intense pain, he continued to display exactly the same kind 
of rather glittering wit, and, as long as the power of speech 
remained with him, he did not allow physical disability to 
affect his mind or his outlook. His wife was a believer in 
spiritualism and usedeto bring him masses of nonsensical 
script obtained БУ айс writing. His practice in making 
sense out of Gah gliscripts enabled him to emend these 
scripts until tk: mgmed to have sense. But I am afraid his 
amends was not*oS reverential as the spirits could have 
wished. 


i 
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Cambridge in the Eighteen-nineties 

There were other dons who interested me, although I knew 
them less well. Sir James Frazer, author of The Golden Bough,? 
was one of these. Fellows‘ had dinner in Hall* without pay- 
ment, and, as a Scot,® Frazer could not ignore this considera- 
tion. Any Fellow arriving more than a quarter of an hour 
late was subject to a fine, but Frazer grudged every minute 
taken from his studies for the gross work of self-nourishment. 
He therefore always arrived in Hall exactly a quarter of an 
hour late. Then there was Sir George Darwin. Charles 
Darwin,’ his eminent father, had not been considered by the 
university clever enough for an honours degrec and had 
contented himself with a pass, but, since his time, intellectual 
standards in the university had deteriorated and his sons 
were allowed professorships. Sir George Darwin was famous 
as a mathematical physicist. One when I went to lunch 
with him I found him and another\ yous mathematician, 
Sir Robert Ball, bending over a cald'ljting machine which 
would not work. After they had tinkered with it for a long 
time, Lady Darwin, who was American, came in and said: 
“All it wants is a little sewing-machir?? oil." And she was 
right. . 4 

One of the characteristics of аб етіс personages was 
longevity. When I was а freshman;? the college was dominated 
by three elderly dignitaries: the Master,” the Vice-Master, 


` and the Senior Fellow. When 1 returned to the college twenty 


years later as a lecturer, they were still going strong, and 
seemed no older. The Master had been Head Master of 
Harrow" when my father was a boy there. I breakfasted at 
the Master's Lodge" on а day which happened to be his 
sister-in-law's birthday, and урав, she came into the room 
gne said: “Now, my dear, you (са just as long as the 
Peloponnesian War."!? Тһе У who always stood 
as stiffly upright as a ramfod, пеубп у саге out of doors 
except іп a top hat, even when he Vds wakened by a fire at 
three in the morning. It was said that he never read a line of 
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Tennyson? after witnessing the poet putting water into the 
*34 port. 3 
Before dinner in Hall, the Master and the Vice-Master used 
to read a long Latin grace in alternate sentences. The 
Master adopted the continental pronunciation, but the Vice- 
Master adhered uncompromisingly to the old English style. 
The contrast was. curious and enlivening. The Senior Fellow 
was the last survivor of the old system by which men got 
life-Fellowships at twenty-two and had no further duties 
except to draw their dividend. This duty he performed 
punctiliously, but otherwise he was not known to have done 
any work whatever since the age of twenty-two. 
As the case of the Senior Fellow shows, security of tenure 
was carried very far. The result was partly good, partly bad. 
‘Very good men flouyished, and so did some who were not so 
good. Incompetg™S; oddity, and even insanity were tolerated, 
but so was reahh¢erit. In spite of some lunacy and some 
laziness, Cambridge was a good place, where independence 
of mind could exist undeterred. 


Notes X 
Bertrand Russell—Y%e note on passage 15. _ s 
1. went up—one 'goesup' to Oxford or Cambridge at the beginning of 


- "the term, and ‘goes down’ at the end of it. 


2. tutors at Oxford or Cambridge. 
3. famous anthropological study. 


4. graduate members of a university college who arc elected to certain. 


-dutics or privile, 


5. mem of Oxford and Cambridge colleges are expected to ‘dine — 


‘in Hall’, i.e. the dining-hall where their predecessors for centuries have 
gathered for meals. 

6. The carefulness with which Scots are supposed to avoid expense is 
а favourite subject for jokes in England. 
7. author of The Origin of Species, 1859. 
8. first-year student." 


ере, Cambridge). 


London. e 
11. house ог ра& 277-311 Size where the Master lives. 
12. the war betééf'ámrAens and Sparta, 431-404 B.C. 


13. Alfred, Lord Té. ўѕоп (1809-90) —Poet . 
oreet esse eurem ое Гашгевіе топ 1850. 


15. prayer said before meals. 
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Cambridge in the Eighteen-nineties 
EXERCISES 


(STAGE TWO) 

A. How long ago did Bertrand Russell go up to 
Cambridge? In what year would that be? How does he 
compare Cambridge then with Cambridge now? What, 
from the undergraduate’s point of view, were the three 
classes of dons? 

B. Who was the first dón Bertrand Russell describes? 
What was his special subject? What was his disability? 
How did this affect him? Did it cause him any pain? 
How did it affect him mentally? What are we told about 
his wife? How was Verrall able to make sense of her 
scripts? What was his attitude to s spiritualism? 

C. Who is the next don to be & ibed? What is he 
famous for? What part of the Briti}iAsles did he come 
from? What privilege did the Fetws of the college 
enjoy? What happened to them if they were more than 
a quarter of an hour late for dinner? Why did Sir James 
dine in Hall? Why did he arrive late; Why did he come « 
exactly fifteen minutes late? Мом, Жо is the next don? 
Who was his father? What was Ле famous for? Had he 


' been awarded an honours degree? Why hadn't he? 


What did he get instead? Why had his sons been allowed 
professorships? What was Sir George Darwin's field of 
study? What was he doing the day Bertrand Russell 
came to lunch with him? Who else was there? What were ; 
the two mathematicians bending over? Why? Who put 
it right? What had been the matter with it? 
(STAGE THREE) What adverb mile speaker use with 
the following: — compete e, respect — — ` 
witty, — the same kind, @ aq Sf an hour later, 
as — upright as a ramrod, adhel/ to the old style, 
to perform a duty —. 
(STAGE FOUR) Give tlie negatives of: reverent, competent, 
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interesting, ability, famous. Put into the negative: . 
Oddity was tolerated but so was real merit. Give the 
opposites of: separate (classes), wholeheartedly, deteri- 
orate, adhere (to the old style), contrast, enlivening, 
perform a duty. 
(STAGE FOUR) Use these words properly in sentences of 
your own: leisurely, ability, disability, to affect, to effect, 
emend, amend, eminent, imminent, intellectual, intelli- 
gent, famous, infamous, punctual, punctilious. 
(STAGE FIVE) 

(a) Give brief descriptions, oral then written, of the 
dons whom Bertrand Russell had known at Cambridge. 

(b) (MORE DIFFICULT) Explain the humour of this 


passage. e 
hg 


S 


b 
«e e 
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18: A PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY 


SIR CHARLES MORRIS 


(INTERMEDIATE TO ADVANCED. Informal adult discussion) 


A. When the young men came back from the fighting in the war, 


I believe that a great number of those who sought to go to 
the University of Oxford to make up for the lost years wanted 
to read philosophy. This illustrates both a point about war 
and a really fundamental point about human nature\ War 
undoubtedly shakes up our ideas. In ordinary times a se jous 
illness near to death is said to shake wp ideas; even a practical 
disaster in the affairs of life, such as Wing to give up one's 
career or losing all one's money if оў паз any, may really 
shake up ideas. But war is bound to stake up the ideas of. 
almost everybody, at any rate for a time 

For the young, and especially for the Tourig who did the 
fighting, war shakes up ideas dii and for ever—so 
fundamentally, indeed, that they neet’entirely ‘making over’! 
and in truth creating anew. In a free country the young will 
have to make thóse new ideas for themselves. They cannot 
be provided authoritatively by science. In this field even the 
great man of science can tell you only what he has come to 
believe himself; he. cannot give you something which has 
been demonstrated and established scientifically. And in a 
free country the universities, and most of the schools, will 
decline to seek to persuade you ofanything which is based on 
authority or derived from do. Pu must think for your- 
self. And that is what the ус ing back from the 
war felt a great need to do. Beforeirs ttled down to the 
forty years' steady pull of their life-t-ine job, they wanted to 
straighten out their ideas. A few years’ experience of a 
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particularly exacting job while it lasted, the concentrated and: 
absorbing job of war, had shaken them right up; and they 
wanted to find’ out where they stood. 
That is the point about war. You will probably have guessed 
by now the point—the really fundamental point—about 
human nature. What happens to the fighting generation of 
young men is only an extreme case of what happens to us all 
at the beginning of our working lives, our lives of real work- 
ing experience; and indeed of what goes on happening to all 
of us, in greater or less degrée, all the time. Our ideas about 
the things that matter do not stay put.? They change, and we 
think they ought to change. And we feel the need to think for 
ourselves. We do not expect, and we do not wish, to be bound 
down by what we thought and believed when we were at 
school, or even at college. And we cannot, without traditions 
and our history, (confined or even very much impressed by 
the dictation or iy (itification of any authority. 
I believe myself t Jt this i$ the fundamental inspiration, and 


the real cause of the success, of the W.E.A.—the famous 1 


Workers’ Educational Association, which some twenty or 


thirty years ago ушр the imagination of the world and ` 


which this year has“Seen celebrating its jubilee. The W.E.A. 
has been looked upon everywhere abroad as a characteris- 


; tically English institution; and so I believe it is. It has been 
responsible for making it possible for some 100,000 men and 


women each year to satisfy the deep-seated human need of” · 


which I have been speaking: the need to read and think and 
talk about the really important questions affecting the life and 
destiny of the human race. Many people think that these men 
and women are seeking to make up for lost opportunities: 
5 Save school at fourteen or earlier 
Signy to go to college or university 

ENG my Mms were true, or if this were the 

whole truth, the stu.csnts in the W.E.A. would be aiming at 


filling the comparatively elementary gaps in their knowledge: 
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A People's University 
which in more fortunate circuinstances they might have filled 


when they were sixteen or seventeen. But I do not believe that 


this is what they are doing, or what they are trying to do. 
If that were all, night schools and evening institutes would 
have done the job—and they are doing it extremely well— 
and there would have been no W.E.A. to catch the imagina- 
tion of the world. 


Notes 

Sir -Charles Morris—Vice-Chantellor (executive, academic president) 
of the University of Leeds. 

1. ‘make, over’ (frequently heard in conversation, though not yet 
accepted informal English—hence the inverted commas) means 're- 


examine, repair and, where necessary, re-make’. 


2. stay put {colloquial)—stay in (their) place. 


| » 
EXERCISES ; 


1. (STAGE TWO) WORDS INDICATING RELATIVE QUANTITY. 
Which of the words in the left-hand column could, 


grammatically, take the place of th zords in bold type їп ` 


the right-hand column? z 

All (of), most (of), (a) a great number of those who 
much (of), many (of), sought to go to university; 
little (of), few (of), (b) losing all one’s money; 
some (of), any (of);- (c) if one has апу (money); 


none (of), (d) Even the scientist cannot give 

a great number of, you something which Nas 

a great amount of, been established scientifically. 

something, (е) Mast of the schools will not 
. anything, ipersuade you of any- 
* nothing. iwed from dogma. 


.2. (STAGE THREE) ADJECTIVES and A“SUNCTS. Fit a suitable 
word from the left-hand column to a noun from the“ 


' right, using an article or not, as appropriate: 
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human, whole, real, * illness, point, need, 
fundamental, serious, job, institution, nature, 
(characteristically) English, case, cause, truth, 
extreme, evening, steady, circumstances, pull, 


deep-seated, exacting, fortunate. institutes. 
(STAGE FOUR) IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS CONTAINING PREPO- 
SITIONS and ADVERBIAL PARTICLES. Find the context in 
which the following phrases are used in the talk. Then use 
them in original sentences: came back from, make up for, 
shake up, give up, bound to, come to (believe), settle 
down, straighten out, find out, what goes on, bound 
down by, looked upon as. Could you find more formal 
ways of expressing the same ideas? 
(STAGE FOUR) COMPOUND TENSES and other parts of the 
verb. Replace де infinitive in brackets, where neces- 
sary, with апоу, Mom of the verb: Y (believe) this is the 
cause of the sud. ss of the W.E.A., which thirty years 
ago (catch) the imagination of the world, and which this 
усаг (celebrate)its jubilee. The W.E.A. (look upon) as a 
charactere ae institution. It (be) responsible 
for (make) it роз е for 100,000 men and women each 
year (satisfy) the need of which I (speak). Most people 
(think) these men and women (seek) (niake up for) lost 
opportunities: lost because they (have) (leave) school at 
fourteen and never (had) an opportunity (go) to college 
when they (be) young. If this (be) true, the students in 
the W.E.A. (aim at) (fill) the gaps in their knowledge 
which they (may/might) (fill) when they (be) sixteen or 
seventeen. But I (notes elieve) this is what they (do) or 
what they (try) ( deehat (be) all, night schools (dg) 
the job and thes 1 SEN E.A. (catch) the imagination 
of the world. Өтү ~> 
(STAGE FIVE) Subjcits for discussion and essay-writing: 
(a) The effect of the last war on young men’s thinking. 
(b) The ideas behind the W.E.A. 
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19 - ON BEING AN M.P. IN 
THE NINETEEN-FIFTIES 


SIR EDWARD BOYLE, M.P.* 
(ADVANCED. Speech by a philosopher-politician) 


A. 1 believe there are two main difficulties one faces in a parlia- 


С. °The first difficulty is much; 


mentary career—once one has managed to get to parliament 
at all, of course. The first is a question of the limits of any 
single person's knowledge. The volume of business going 
through parliament today is so enormous that no one can be 
really informed about more than efraction of it. There have 
been 220 divisions in this session of, Wxliament so far. I have 
voted in about 210—but I could ? y claim that I really 
understood the full significance of what was being voted on 
in about seventy. For instance, the two principal bills that 
have come before parliament were / Де Steel Bill and the 
Transport Bill, and the vast majori p the divisions on these 
bills were on points of technical“detail—some bigger than 


. others, of course. I simply had not the technical knowledge 


—and nor had many other M.P.s I am sure—to be able to 
vote with full knowledge in every case. 

The second difficulty is that even on subjects on which one 
does consider oneself better informed, it is often very difficult 
to find a standpoint—a position which one knows without 
doubt one is prepared to defend against all comers and all 
arguments. 


5 than the second. If I 
jam prepared to take 
vis talk, Sir Edward Boyle has 
asked that acknowledgment be made to the official of the British Broad- 


casting Corporation who helped him to give his script a natural, con- 
versational style. 
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my party’s leadership in voting—that is the convention I 
accepted when I came into parliament. It is on the general 
policy underlying these bills that I had to have my own con- 
victions—and these in either case I could have affirmed either 


on the public platform or in private conversation at any time. ` 


TIt is the second difficulty, the question of finding a standpoint, 
which is what I would like to deal with at greater length, 
because I think it is a problem of today which hits a number 
of M.P.s of my own generatioa. 

How does one arrive at the right standpoint on subjects one 


really minds about? In any question there are so many factors 


to be considered, and it is always so possible—and even 
tempting—to interpret the facts you have to work on in so 
many different ways. And then, of course, you may find you 
are confusing infer with evidence—and that is fatal to 
political honesty. fif re is another difficulty, too, in seeking 
a standpoint. NotlSig stands still: events move so quickly 
today that just as you have worked out for yourself what 
seems to be the right sum to your column of facts and con- 
sequences, sont арт which makes the answer com- 
pletely wrong. I hap}*n to be interested in economics and 
finance, and I think I am particularly troubled by this because 
the situation in my field radically alters not simply from year to 
-year but often from month to month, and even on one or two 
occasions from day to day. You can never take a still photo- 
graph of the economic situation, it always has to be a movie.! 
This is where M.P.s today are at a disadvantage as compared 
with their predecessors. Of course situations were changing 
rapidly fifty years аво, ці there was not so much expert 
knowledge about о 5 and they were not being com- 
mented on frome PH, Bia erent angles. An M.P. did not 
have to assimilate’) iy such a large volume of figures, nor 
so wide a range of exSert opinions. 

How does one get over these hurdles in order to reach a 


standpoint? Here I want to say something that I believe is. 
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important in understanding what is meant by political con- 
viction. I do not believe that politics can ever be an exact 
Science—they cannot be built up from so many facts and so 
many figures piled one on top of the other. Political convic- 
tion is, in the last analysis, a matter of personal judgment, 
It is only after much mind and heart searching, as well as an 
honest and painful Scrutiny of the facts, that one's personal 
judgment feels satisfied with the standpoint that has been 
reached—a standpoint yowknow you can defend with a kind 
of inner certainty. Searching for a standpoint is really search- 
ing for the ‘right answer’. And here I must be personal 
because it is—at bottom—this interest in Searching for 
the right answer that made me look towards a parliamentary 
Career at all, and it is why I feel that being a member of 
parliament is my work in the samé*wy that a scientist feels 


\ 
that science is his work or a writers S that writing books 
is his. 


To me, there is nothing so exciting in the world as trying to 
find ‘the right answer’ on a question po you know cannot 


be solved with mathematical or scie c precision. When I 
was a boy I was always intereste ^€ the question of how 
political decisions come to be made—and I was never able 
to accept the view that policy was simply a matter of applying 
principles to circumstances rather on the analogy of a long- 
division sum—so that if your principles were right your policy 
was bound to come out right too. I never really worked out 
this puzzle until the later years of the war, when I began to 
read R. G. Collingwood*—a man who I consider, whatever 
his critics may say, will come ta be regarded as one of the 
most brilliant and stimulating 2 of our age. In one of 
flis books I came across the ME Obere he discusses the 
concept of duty. He says that co. 6 always tells a man 
that he has a duty to perform, but dees not tell him what that 
duty is. So you have to consider all possible courses of action 
till you can say: this I feel morally sure is the right one. In 
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the same way I think that politicians considering difficult 
questions, say, of foreign policy or economics, have to con- 
sider one course after another until they arrive at the one 
which they recognise at once is the course they accept. 
Note 
1 le (Baronet)—prominent in the ‘post-war’ generation 
Ка сие ваго EE He was President of the Oxford 
Union Society (debating club). M.P. (Member of Parliament) since 1950. 
1. movie is still regarded in Britain as an American expression: film 


оге typical of British English in this context. | . 
оті Gall gwood-historian and philosopher, died in 1943. 


EXERCISES 
1. (STAGE TWO) 

(a) Put so much or so many, so little or so few before 
the following: difficulties, business, detail, details, factors, 
information, ngg% expert knowledge, different angles, 
facts, figures, (4 and heart searching. 

(b) Put sucks*so, such a, so — a before: exciting, 
information, news, large volume, large, occasions, wide 
range, TEN science, brilliant, important matters, 


enormous, en ous amount. 
(c) Now put W8at, what a, how or how — a before tlie 
words in (a) and (b). 


2. (STAGE THREE) Put the adverbs in the right places: 
(really) No one can be informed about more than a 
fraction of it. (simply) I had not the technical knowledge. 
(often, very) Itis difficult to find a standpoint. (completely) 
Something happens that makes the answer wrong. 
(particularly, radically, simply, often, even) I am troubled 
by this because: thessituation alters, not from year to 
year but from БОО Мо month, and on one or two 

ge, (never, always) You can take 
economic situation. It has to be 


3. (STAGE FOUR) SENTENCE CONSTRUCTION. Combine the 
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On Being an M.P. in the Nineteen-fifties 
following pairs of sentences into one Sentence, reducing 
the number of finite verbs where possible: 

(a) The volume of business that goes through parlia- 
ment is enormous. No one can ever study it all. 

(b) I may not understand a technical point. However, 
I am prepared to follow my party's advice. 

(c) One really cares about some subjects. How does 
one arrive at a right standpoint on them? 

(d) Can politics eveg be an exact science? I do not 
believe it can. 

(е) How do political decisions come to be made? I 
was always interested in this question. 

(f) Politicians who are concerned with difficult ques- 
tions have to consider one course after another. At last 
they recognise one they can mS 
(STAGE FOUR) (MORE DIFFICULT) №: 1 can, could, manage 
to, would, should, have to, must. 5 "he words in bold type 
in the following pairs of sentences were interchanged, 
what would be the effect? а 

(а) He managed to get to Em He could only 
claim that he really understog:’ seventy of the bills 
presented. 

(b) Here I must be personal. I had to have my own 
convictions. А 

(с) You may find yourself confusing inference with 
evidence. I do not believe politics can ever be an exact 
science. 

(d) I would like to deal with this at greater length. 
Conscience tells a man he hasa duty to perform: it does 
not always tell him exactly’, she 
(STAGE FIVE) Describe оп 008931у: ^ 

(a) The volume of büsffiess BA: penrough Parliament 

day. af 
A The factors to be considered in arriving at a 
standpoint. 
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(c) Why M.P.s today are at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with their predecessors. 

(d) Why politics cannot easily be made into an exact 
science. 

6. Summarise the ‘two main difficulties one faces in a 

parliamentary career’, the first in 40 to 50 words, the 
second in 200 to 250. 


S 
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20- THE WORLD AND 
THE GREEKS AND ROMANS 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
(FAIRLY ADVANCED. World history in condensed form) 


The story of the World's encounter with the Greeks and 
Romans is, I think, enlightening for us because it takes us 
out of ourselves. After all, one of the besetting infirmities of 
living creatures is Self-centredness, as we all know from 
Personal experience, and this has the dangerous effect of 
making us lose our sense of Propadion. Every soul, tribe, 
and sect believes itself to be a chos Wessel; and the falsity 
of our belief in our own unique value Ses not easily become 
apparent to us. We can see the fallacy readily, though, when 
it is a case of somebody else hugging this illusion about 
himself. We westerners, being huma lare inclined to feel 
that what we have done to the We within the past few 
centuries is something unprecedented. An effective cure for 
this western illusion of ours is to glance back at what, not 
very long ago, was done to the world by the Greeks and 
Romans. We shall find that they, too, overran the world in 
their day, and that they, too, believed for a time that they 
were not as other men аге We shall also find, before we 
come to the end of this story of the world's encounter with 
the Greeks and Romans, that, in this episode, a temporarily 
dominant Graeco-Roman Sor ammestimate of its own 
achievement broke down undo tof being weighed in 
the truth-finding balance of Ае? 

The expansion of the west over the \,orld which began with 
our dramatically sudden conquest of the oceans at the end of 
the fifteenth century has its counterpart in Graeco-Roman 
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after the generation of Alexander the Great in the fourth 


century B.c. Alexander's march across Asia from the: 
Dardanelles to the Punjab made as revolutionary a change in. 


the balance of power in the world as the voyages of Da 


Gama and Columbus; and, like these, it was followed up by: 


wider conquests in later generations. In the second century 
в.с. the Greeks conquered India right across to Bengal, and in 


the same century the Roman$ won for the Graeco-Roman. 


. world a frontage on the Atlantic Ocean in what are now 


southern Spain and Portugal. The basic Greek in which the 
New Testament was written in the first century of the 
Christian era was spoken and understood from Ceylon and 
the southern tip of India to the hinterland of Marseilles. At 
the same date, Р лп was being annexed to the Graeco- 
Roman world by'h£?rce of Roman arms, while Greek art in 


the service of an Indian religion—Buddhism—was travelling. - 


“peacefully north-eastwards from Afghanistan along а road 


that was eventud‘ty to carry it across China and down Korea. . 


to Japan. You WN see that, in sheer physical range, the 
Graeco-Roman culltre, in its day, spread as widely in the 
Old World as our western culture has spread in our day; 
and, in an age which had not yct seen the emergence of the 
native civilisations of the Americas, the Greeks could boast, 
as we can today, that every contemporary civilisation on the 
face of the planet (whose shape and size the Greeks had 
accurately calculated) had been reached and penetrated by 
the radiation of their world-conquering culture. 

This impact of a бей шіге on the world in and after the 
fourth century В, ‘he world as sharp a shock ‘as the 
impact of ош nr **«tern culture has been giving it 
since the fifteenth tury of our era; and, as human nature 
has not undergoné any perceptible change within the past 
few thousand years, it is not surprising to find the standard 
alternative psychological reactions to a cultural assault, 
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The World and the Greeks and Romans 
which we have observed in the history of the world’s encounter ' 
with ourselves, making their appearance likewise in the 
history of the world’s earlier encounter with the Greeks and 
Romans. 


Note 


Arnold Toynbee—author of a massive Study of History. Professor 
Emeritus of International History, London University and formerly 
Director of Studies at the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

1. as other men are—an example of a quotation from the Bible (Luke 
18, verse 11) that has become parteof English idiom. 


EXERCISES 


1. (STAGES TWO AND THREE) 

A. In what way does Professor „Toynbee consider 
the story of the Greeks and Romans enlightening? 
What docs self-centredness do to What effect does it 
have on us? What is the fallaci can readily see? 
When can we readily sec it? What, according to Professor 
Toynbee, are westerners inclined to feel? Would he 
argue that anyone would feel the same? How might this 
illusion be cured? Where did the gfe Roman society's 
estimate of its own achievement Weak down? 

B. How did the expansion of the west begin? What 
was the counterpart of this in Graeco-Roman history? 
What was the effect of Alexander’s march across Asia? 
In what other respect did Alexander’s march resemble the 
voyages of Da Gama and Columbus? When did the 
Greeks overrun India? How far did Rome extend its 
dominion in the same century? In what language was 


the New Testament writte "ES id when? What was 


Roman culture extend altogether ¥ 

-2. (STAGE THREE) As and like; in (within) the last few years. 

Make up sentences of your own, using the following 
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patterns, keeping the words which are in bold type, but 
finding suitable substitutes for the rest: 

(a) They believed they were not like other men. 
They believed they were not as other men are. Alexander’s 
march made as revolutionary a change as the voyages 
of Columbus. Graeco-Roman culture spread as widely 
in the Old World as western culture has spread in our 
day. 

(b) What we have done ‘within the past few centuries 
is something unprecedented. 

S. (STAGE THREE) Supply verbs in the passive to fill the gaps: 
We all tend to believe that we are unique: how might 
this illusion — —? Let us consider what — — to the 
world by the Greeks and Romans. Alexander’s march 
— — — by wif onques The basic Greek in which 
the New теа — —, — — and — from Ceylon to 
Marseilles. At the same date, Britain — — — to the 
Graeco-Roman world. The Greeks could boast that 
every contemperary civilisation — — — and — by their 
culture. NS. 

4. (STAGE Four) Pitnounce, then spell from memory: 
self-centredness, experience, unique, illusion, allusion, 
apparent, fallacy, unprecedented, temporary, contem- 
porary, achievement, dramatically, conquered, conquest, 
frontage, psychological, emergence, emergency, era, 
perceptible, assault, journey, voyage. Use the words 
in bold type in sentences of your own, making a clear 
distinction between words likely to be confused. 

5. (STAGE FIVE) Discus en write short essays оп: 

(a) Every зоц/ О Жада sect believes itself to beva 
chosen vessel, 231 Ж 


M £u 


: TAS. 
(b) Human пате has not undergone апу perceptible 


change within the'past few thousand years. 
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21 - TRADITION AND EXPERIMENT 
IN ASIA Ў 


CYRIL PHILIPS 
(FAIRLY ADVANCED. A western historian on the East) 


A. Perhaps the most remarkable and obvious sign of the new 


and independent Asia has been the growth of an Asian 
consciousness—the frequent meetings of Asian leaders, the 
getting together of Asian countries at the United Nations to 
attack what they call racialism an lonialism, the way in 
which India has set out to interpret "s political point of 
view to the free world. If I am asked this development is 
taking place, I should first say that it is the product of their 
common political experiences of the past century, a general 
Asian reaction to the west. But Asians, y say, and Sardar 
РапіККаг,! fresh from his stay in Chi , Certainly does say, 
that it rests on deeper grounds. “From Japan to India," he 
declares, “the civilisations of Asian countries are united by 
certain common features . . . there is a community of thought 
and feeling between the common peoples of India and China, 
which it is not possible to overlook.” 

Sardar Panikkar is right in saying that the basic conditions 
of Indian and Chinese civilisation are not unlike. Both are 
agrarian countries, both have vast populations. Both include 
peoples different in race, temp mat, and even language. 
Ire both countries the peasan jin gods and demons 
who must be propitiated. В ТС БО дизе we can identify 
these similar primitive responses to (5 challenge of nature, 
we cannot say that the two civilisations have developed in 
the same way. Anyone who has left India and arrived for the 
first time in Singapore will remember the impression of 
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entering another world, for Singapore is essentially a Chinese 
city. Instantly, no matter in what street of Singapore, these 
differences burst upon you—obvious superficial outer aspects 
that we cannot miss, but, reminders of other, I think deeper, 
differences. 
There are, for example, differences that run right through the 
history of these ancient civilisations. One of these at once 
strikes the historian and I think has great significance. In 
early India, empire after empire, dynasty after dynasty, rose 
and fell, leaving no trace of political progress and indeed 
often no materials out of which history, in the modern sense 
of the word, can be constructed. “The heroes and kings are 
shadows of legend. Of some we have images stamped upon 
the coins that they jz2ued; of others, inscriptions recording 
pious grants of neh commemorating great victories; of one 

Fal edicts.” But no contemporary tells us 
whether the images are good likenesses, whether the pious 
grants were made out of kindness of heart or in atonement 
of crime, whethé):the edicts were observed or neglected. 
When we turn téSChina we find something different. A 
genuine historical sense seems to have been a Chinese 
characteristic from the earliest times. Scratch a Chinaman 
and you find an archivist?; scratch a little deeper and you 
find a historian. As early as 100 в.с. China produced a history 
in which truth was consciously sifted from fancy, 77e 
Historical Memoirs. The author, who bore the rather in- 
appropriate official title of Grand Astrologer, was modest 
about his work. “Му narrative," he said, “consists of no 
more than the ѕуѕі оп of the material that has been 
handed down to # ү jovis, therefore, no creation, daly a 
faithful representuón." bua critic writing 150 years later 
does him more justie. “Не exposes facts and their meaning; 
he is a clever writer without being florid, he is full of matter 
without being coarse; form and substance are in him in 
proper balance. These are the qualities of an exccllent 
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historian.” This history in fact became the model for all later 
‘Chinese official historiography. It differs fundamentally from 
such works as those of Thucydides? and Herodotus,‘ which 
-aim at telling a connected story, but the Chinese dynastic 
history is usually divided into parts, one giving a chronology 
-and list of official titles, another containing monographs on 
-different fields of knowledge, such as geography, medicine, 
‘botany, phonetics, and yet another filled with official biog- 
raphies of important people. The histories are massive in 
‘size and the total output remarkable. There were probably 
more books in China by the eighteenth century than in the 
whole of the rest of the world put together. 


Notes 


Cyril Philips—Professor of Oriental шоу, Director, School of 
Oriental and African Studics, London Ол! 
1. Sardar Panikkar—historian, formerly I B Ambassador to Peking. 
2. Scratch a — and you will finde a—isa rbial pattern meaning 
ши the surface, every — is a — 
3. [Oju:'sididi:z] Greek historian, “about 464-404 B. 
4. [he'radetes] Greek traveller and historian, atone 484-424 B.C. 


t 
EXERCISES 


1. (STAGE FOUR) Exercise for both teacher and student. 
Маке up questions, similar to those set in previous 
exercises, to test comprehension, to draw attention to the 
chief statements and arguments, to practise usages, and 
to develop conversation and discussion. Notice, particu- 
larly, the following usages and constructions: 'The most 
obvious sign; the way in which India has set out to 
interpret China's point of yw: If I am asked why this 


heisrightin saying; anyone S has TeftIndiaandarrived 
for the first time in Singaporé; empire after empire 
rose and fell; the materials out of which history can be 
constructed; in the modern sense of the word; no one 
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tells us whether the grants were made out of kindness of 
heart; no one tells us whether the edicts were observed or 
neglected; it seems to have been a Chinese characteristic; 
my narrative consists of no more than that; he is a clever 
writer without being florid; it differs from such works as 
those of T. and H.; they aim at telling a connected story; 
Chinese history is very interesting; the Chinese dynastic 
history is divided into parts; different fields of knowledge, 

such as geography, etc. 

(STAGE FIVE) Provide a sub-title and a summary for each 

of the four paragraphs of this talk. Each summary should 

be about one third of the length of the original paragraph. 
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22: A CHINESE DREAM* 


ARTHUR WALEY . 
(INTERMEDIATE. Simple story-telling in brilliant idiom) 


A. In A.D. 759 (these strange stories are very punctilious about 
dates), an official called Hsieh Wei had been lying sick of a 
fever for many days, tossing sleepless on his bed, when he 
fell at last into a feverish doze. “What is the use,” he said to. 
himself in his dream, quite forgetting that he was weak and 
ill, “of lying here in this hot bed? Suraly it would be better to 
get up and go into the fresh air." So Xs up his walking- 
stick and in his dream set out for a stro ng the river-bank. 
He came to a deep, clear pool in which the autumn leaves. 
were reflected, and the idea came to him that it would be 
refreshing to have a bathe. As a boy he/fíad been fond of 
swimming, but he was now very much Mit of practice, and 
seeing the fish glide swiftly past him Һ аі to himself in his. « 
dream, “We men make a very poor show of it, at best, If only 
I could get a temporary job as a fish and really swim to some 
effect.” “You have only to apply for it,” said a voice near him. 
"Even a permanent job might not be out of the question; 
but a temporary job can easily be arranged. I'll see about it 
for you." Presently a giant with a fish's head appeared, riding 
on a Leviathan, escorted by a band of fish attendants. He 
took out a scroll and read out thee allowing proclamation: 

B. Though it is fit that denizens ОЁ ША and dwellers on the 
lard above should for the mo uS MERO heir separate ways, 

it has been brought to Our notice 


that the human official Hsieh 
Wei shows an unusual partiality for the watery element and 
has applied for permission to serve us. We," the River Lord, 
in accordance with his desire, do hereby appoint him to the 
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office of Temporary Red Carp in the eastern pool, giving him 
at the same time the warning necessary to one embarking on 
this career, that bait attached to a hook is on no account to 
be approached. 

Glancing at himself while he listened, Hsieh Wei saw that 
he was already covered with scales. 
He was told that he must report every evening at the eastern 
pool. But apart from that he was free to wander where he 
pleased, and he made many long excursions up stream and 
down, explored countless lakes and tributaries, and soon 
there was no creek or channel where he had not twisted and 
gambolled to his heart’s content. On one of these excursions 
he could find nothing to eat, and feeling very weak and 
‘hungry he followed a fishing-boat in the hope of picking up 
some scrap tae fisherman threw overboard. Coming 
closer he saw 027 the fisherman was Chao Kan, whom he 
knew very well. Presently Chao cast his line, and the bait 
smelt good. But Hsieh remembered the warning, and reluc- 
tantly swam away. Soon, however, his hunger became un- 
endurable and №). ѕаіа to himself, “After all, although I have 
taken a {строга %об in the fish-world, I did not resign my 
human post, and Chao Kan, if I tell him who I am, will 
certainly not dare to kill an official. He will no doubt take me 
back to my bureau, and all will be well." So he swallowed 
the bait and Chao Kan hauled him in. 
He began to explain matters, but Chao Кап seemed not to be 
listening and having passed a string through his gills took 
him ashore and tied him up in a hidden place among the 
bulrushes. Presently_a servant came, saying that the Senior 
Clerk was going ЇЗ даїп some friends and wanted a large 

itn Шта] ones,” said the fishérman, 
hoping to sell Нїёй Wer Tor a higher price in the market, 
“but I have not caught any big ones today.” “I know your 
tricks,” said the servant, and beating about the bulrushes he “ 
soon found a very big fish indeed. “I am the Registrar Hsieh 
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Wei,” the fish explained. “I have been seconded? to a fish 
post, but I still hold my rank as a human official and you 
ought to make your obeisance to me.” But the servant did . 
not scem to hear what he was saying and carried him off to 
the government house. Several of his colleagues were sitting 
near the gate playing draughts. He called out to them, but 
all they said was: “That’s a fine big fish.” 

Œ. Wang the fish-cook was sent for and taking Hsieh Wei to the 
kitchen he stood over him Khife in hand. *My good Wang," 
cried Hsieh, *I have never employed anyone but you as my 
fish-cook ever since I came here. Surely you will not be so 

| ungrateful as to kill me.” But Wang seemed unaware.that 
anything had been said. He laid Hsich's head on the chopper- 
board and was just bringing down his knife, when Hsich woke 
with a start. He was quite cured of Y i feren and when his 


colleagues came to congratulate him ¢ 


is recovery, he told 


them of his dream. To his astonishment hé learnt that every- 
thing had happened just as he had dreamed it. “We saw your 
lips moving," they said, “but no sound came out, and we had 
not the faintest idea that the fish was yoy’ Neither Hsich nor 
his colleagues could ever bring the: es to eat carp again. 


Notes Е 


Arthur Waley ['weili] was made а Companion of Honour (C.H.) for 
his translations of Chinese and Japanese literature, The story he tells here 
-occurs in a fourteenth-century Chinese collection by Lu Chi. It appears 
in Japanese literature (1776). ó 


. [li'valsGon]—sca monster. - 


2. И/г—Чһе royal we’, first person plural uscd instead of singular in 


royal proclamations. - 
3. seconded [si'kondid]—(accent on second syllable)—temporarily 
‘transferred to duties in another organisation. 


e 


A. 


(STAGE THREE) Reconstruct the story ‘of Hsieh Wei through 
oral question and answer, using the following phrases 
accurately: fall into a doze; what is the use of lying here; 
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it would be better to get up; set out for a stroll; to have: 
a bathe; fond of swimming; out of practice; if dnly I 
could get a job; you have only to apply for it; I'll see 
about it for you; he was told he must report; to his. 
heart’s content; in the hope of picking up; all will be 
well; surely you will not be so ungrateful as to kill me; 
he woke with a start; we had not the faintest idea. 
(STAGE THREE) TENSES, etc. Supply the verb-form required’ 
by the context. 4 

(а) An official called Hsieh Wei (lie) sick for many: 
days, when he (fall) at last into a feverish doze. “What. 
(be) the use,” he (say) to himself in his dream, “‘of (lie) 
here in this hot bed ? Surely it (be) better (get up) and (go): 
into the fresh air.” As a boy he (be) fond of swimming,. 
but he (be) nowéut of practice. (See) the fish (glide): 
swiftly past hing the (say) to himself in his dream, “We 
men (make) a very poor show of it. If only I (can/could) 
(get) a temporary job as a fish and really (swim) to some 
effect." ^. 

(b) He (begi) (explain) matters, but Chao Kan (seem) 
not (listen) sn a string through his gills (take): 
him ashore and (tie) him up. Presently a servant (come), 
(say) that the Senior Clerk (go) (entertain) some friends 
and (want) a large carp. “I (have) plenty of small ones,” 
(say) the fisherman, (hope) (sell) Hsieh Wei for a higher 
price in the market, “but I (not, catch) any big ones. 
today." 
(STAGE THREE) PREPOSITIONS and ADVERBIAL PARTICLES.. 


Fill in the gaps: : 
(a) “What is lying here? It would be better- 
— get — and g тез air.” He picked — his. 


walking-stick and — his a?€am set — — a stroll — the: 

river-bank. The idea came — him that it would be 

refreshing — have a bathe. — a boy he had been fond 

— swimming, but he was now very much — — practice, 
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sand seeing the fish glide swiftly — him he said — him- 
:self, “We men make a poor show — it, — best. If only 
I could get a temporary job — a fish.” “You have only 
-— apply — it,” said a voice — him. “Even a permanent 
• „job might not be — — the question. I'll see — it — you.” 
(b) Bait attached — a hook is — no account — be 
approached. 
(c) He made long excursions — stream and —. 
(d) Having passed a string — his gills, Chao Kan took 
‘him ashore and tied him — — a hidden place — the 
bulrushes. 
(c) He hoped — sell Hsieh Wei — a higher price — 
^ the market. i 
(f) Beating — the bulrushes he soon found a very big 
‘fish indeed. 
(в) He then carried Hsieh Wei Йу — the government 
house. d Я 
(h) The fish-cook was sént — and stood — him knife 
— hand. 
(i) Hsieh woke — a start. He was giuite cured — his 
fever and his friends came — cong&tulate him — his 
recovery. 


-4. (STAGE FOUR) What does it mean? Define or explain the 


& 


following: a doze, a stroll, a scroll, a tributary, an official, 

a registrar, a bulrush, draughts, to doze, to stroll, to 
glide, to glance, to wander, to wonder, to gambol, to 
gamble, to cast, to haul. 


‘5. (STAGE FIVE) Tell, orally then in writing, the story of 


Hsieh Wei, using phrases and words now familiar to you. 
The words you use may be opes that occur іп the text, 
e but you must not copy fromm 
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23 - EL DORADO 


GEORGE PENDLE 
(INTERMEDIATE. Successful free-lance writing) 


Long before the birth of Christopher Columbus people im 
Europe believed that an earthly paradise—a land of plenty, with. 
a perfect climate—lay to the west, across the Atlantic Ocean. 
The belief in the existence of an Arcadia in that part of the world. 
was encouraged by the occasional appearance of exotic woods, 
nuts, and—more rarely—Indian canoes, washed up on Europe’s. 
Atlantic shores. In th¢@arly fourteenth century the features of” 
Arcadia! were ваў an English poem, ‘The Land of Cok-- 
аувпе”:? 4) 

: Qut to sea, far west of Spain 


Lies the land men call Cokaygne. 
No шайы! under heaven is, 
For wealttsqnd goodness comes near this . . . 
When, nearly 200 years later, Columbus wrote of the Caribbean: 
landscape and described the abundance and fertility of the newly-- 
found islands, he seemed to be confirming the immemorial tales. 


and dreams of a western Arcadia. For example, from the other- 
side of the Atlantic he sent home the following report: 


The island and all the others, are very fertile, to an extra-- 
ordinary degree. . .2 There are many rivers, good and large.. 
usec kinds; and І am told that they never 
lose their foliage. . Ў \у\е of them were in flower, and,some- 

with fruit. . . . It i-e «3 be desired, and, once seen, never: 
to be left. ; 
Among its other attractions, the mythical land of Cokaygne hadi * 
offered precious metals and priceless stones: 
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_ skingof gold’. While thousands of 


i El Dorado 
e . . the bank about those streams 
With gold and with rich jewels gleams. 


Columbus was able to reassure his compatriots at home even im 
that respect. From the West Indies he wrote: 


Many of these people, all men, came from the shore. . . 
and I was anxious to learn whether they had gold. I saw also 
that some of them wore little pieces of gold in their perforated 
noses. I learned by signs that there was a king in the south,. 
or south of the island, уһ owned many vessels filled with 
gold. 


When later explorers reached the Andes? and found gold for 
the taking, it seemed, to many who lived in Europe, that the 
dreams of a paradise on earth had at last come true indeed. The: 
conquistadores? were tempted to go even further in search of the 
even greater riches that were supposed t hidden in the more 
remote parts of the Andean highlands ап jungle. The legend of 
"е gilded man, Ei Dorado, lured thousands to their death. 
Originally it was thought that the gilded man would be found in. 
the altitudes of the country that is now Cojómbia, where, at a. 
height of some 10,000 feet, is situated Mv oe grey, sacred' 
lake of Guatavita, completely encircll@ by mountains. Un- 
numbered ycars before the Spaniards’ coming, the beautiful and. 
proud wife of an Indian chief, to whom she had been unfaithful, 
climbed from the high tableland of Bogota to this lonely spot and 
drowned herself in the cold waters of Guatavita. Every year 
thereafter the unhappy chief came to the lake with offerings of 
gold. For the ceremony priests first covered his naked body with 
resinous gums and then spread fine gold dust over him from head ` 
to foot, so that he had (as a later icler recorded) ‘a second 
Be stood around the rim 
of the lake, the chief appeared, 2935 ‘splendid in the morning 
sun. The spectators chanted and thumped their drums as the 
gilded man climbed upon a raft that was piled with gold and 
emeralds. This balsa® was then paddled out into the middle of the 
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lake, and there El Dorado threw his offerings of gold and jewels 
into the water and himself dived in to wash off his golden skin. 
The throng around the shore shouted and tossed their own gifts 
of carved gold—idols and ornaments—into the depths. 
Notes 
George Pendle—British resident in South America. 
1, Arcadia (actually a region in southern Greece) was looked on by 
scholars and poets as an ideal Jand, where simple happiness was found. 
" 2. Cokaygne, or Cockaigne (ko'kein]—was a legendary land of abun- 
ance. 
3. ['endi:z] n ; 
4. conquistadores (Spanish)—conquerors (of South America) 
3. balsa—corkwood used for rafts, or the raft itself. 


EXERCISES 


1. (STAGE THREE) ARTICLES. Read, then write out, without 
referring to the text, supplying articles as necessary: 

(a) Long [fore (birth) of (Christopher Columbus) 
(people) in Goran believed that (earthly paradise) — 
(land) of (plenty), with (perfect climatc)—lay to (west), 
across (Atlantic Ocean). 

(b) Cof«mbus wrote of (Caribbean landscape) and 
described (*bundance) and (fertility) of (newly-found 
islands), — "I^ 

(c) From (other side) of (Atlantic), he sent home 
(following report): “(Islands) are fertile to (extraordinary 
degree). There are (trees) of (thousand) kinds, some in 
(flower), some with (fruit).” 

(d) From (West Indies) he wrote: “Many of these 
(people), all (men), come from (shore). I learned by 
(signs) that there was (king) in (south), who owned 
(many vessels) filled with (gold).” 

(е) When (la: eolorers) reached (Andes) and found 
(gold) for (ta: PS \gemed that (dreams) of (paradise) 
on (earth) had at last'come true. 

2. (STAGE FIVE) Subjects for short essays: (a) The Land of ~ 
Cokaygne: dream and reality. (b) The Land of El Dorado. 
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24 - THE USE AND MIS-USE OF SCIENCE* 


CYRIL GARBETT 
(ADVANCED. Ecclesiastical rhetoric on morality in science) 


A. The history of civilisation shows how man always has to 
choose between making the^right and wrong use of the dis- 
coveries of science. This has never been more true than in 
our own age. In a brief period amazing discoveries have been 
made and applied to practical purposes. It has become a 
platitude to say we are living in an age of revolution. 

B. it would be ungrateful not to re ise how immense are 
the boons which science has given ond It has brought 
within the reach of multitudes benefitsgind advantages which 
only a short time ago were the privilege of the few. It has 
shown how malnutrition, hunger, and disease can be over- 
come. It has not only lengthened life биі has deepened its 
quality. Fields of knowledge, nean recreation open 
in the past only to a few have been озуп open to millions. 
Through the work of science the ordinary man today has . 
been given the opportunity of a longer and fuller life than 
was ever possible to his grandparents. Most thankfully we 
must acknowledge all that science has done and is doing for 
the welfare of our race. 

C. But the gifts of modern science can be misused. The motor- 
driven vehicle facilitates business and gives harmless enjoy- 
ment to many; butitcanstrewthe roads with dead and dying— 
over 200,000 casualties in M this country alone. 
The cinema is a means of insti nd recreation opening 
‘magic casements’, but it is often a channel of vulgarity and 

= false values. The wireless can link the world together in a 
moment of time, but it can also be the instrument of lying 
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propaganda. The aeroplane makes travel rapid and easy, but 
it can also become a weapon of destruction. 
It is this twofold aspect of the use to which science can be 
put that has raised in an acute form the question as to how 
far it is morally justifiable to make and perfect discoveries 
and inventions which can be used for purposes of destruetion 
or result in the ultimate impoverishment of man. This, if I 
understood it rightly, was the dilemma posed by Professor 
Hill in the remarkable address he gave from the Chair at a 
meeting of the British Association.” He summed it up in the 
question: “If ethical principles deny our right to do evil that 
good may come, are we justified in doing good when the 
foreseeable consequence is evil ?" 

He drove home this question by two problems. The first was 
taken from the development of nuclear physics. This, rightly 
used, should be оше greatest value to mankind, especially 
if existing sourcet//of power come to an end. But at present 
the development of this science is largely with the object of 
producing weapons, such as the atomic and hydrogen bomb, 
of unprecederied destructive power. Is it right, therefore, 
to continue rereh on lines which may lead to fearful 
destruction, and 15'1 right to keep secret the result of these 
researches? The other problem arises from the success of. 
science in overcoming disease and lengthening life. Both the 
birth rate and the expectation of life have been increased-by 
the removal of the older checks of hunger and disezse on the 
growth of population. But the supplies of world food are not 
increasing at the same rate. Before long population will have 
outstripped the food available to feed it. When this happens 
the scramble for it will be intensified as the world becomes 
divided more та ыо ‘Haves’ and ‘Have noto. War 
for the means of ех? will be inevitable, and in the fight 
against starvation the land will be exhausted and soil erosion 
will change fertile plains into dust bowls. Is it right to^ 
continue improving world health and reducing mortality 
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if by doing so future famine and disorder become certain? — ' 


The Use and Mis-use of Science 


These and other questions are a challenge to thoughtful 
men. 


Notes 


Dr. Cyril: Garbett, Мн we of York, was one of the most dis- 


tinguished scholars of his day. 


1. ‘magic casements'—quotation from ‘Ode to a Nightingale’ (John 


Keats, 179571821). 
2. The British Association for the Advancement of Science. 


EXERCISES 


(STAGES TWO AND THREE) Answer orally, then in writing: 

A. What moral problem has science always had to 
face? (... of how to . . .). Is this ше of our own age? 
(— — never more so). What is a 2 x What is the 
platitude used in this case? 

B. What would be ungrateful? What should we do 
then to avoid being ungrateful? Indeed; does the speaker 
think we should, or must, acknowledge thggifts of science? 
What has science done for our welfayy? 

C. What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
the motor-car, the cinema, the wireless and the aeroplane? 

D. What question is raised by this twofold aspect of 
science? On what occasion did Professor Hill deal with 
this question? How did he sum it up? 

E. How did he drive it home? Is nuclear physics of 
great value to mankind? (— greatest — if rightly used). 
In what way is it not so? What moral question arises in 
consequence? That was the first problem raised by 
Professor Hill: what is the s What has increased 
the birth rate? What else h n increased by these 
factors? What is the danger in this increase? What will 
have happened before long? What will happen after that? 
What does the speaker foresee as possible consequences 
of the fight against starvation? ү 
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(STAGE THREE) THE PASSIVE. Put all the verbs in the 
following sentences into the passive: use by (the agent) 
only when it is needed to complete the sense. 
In a brief period man has made amazing discoveries and 
applied them to practical purposes. Science has shown 


how we can overcome hunger and disease. (7t has been, 


. . « .) Science has thrown open fields of knowledge to 
millions. It has given man the opportunity for a fuller 
lire than ever before. But man can misuse the gifts of 
science. Professor Hill took his first example from nuclear 
physics. The removal of the older checks on hunger 
and disease have increased the birth rate. In the fight 
against starvation we shall exhaust the land. 
(STAGE FIVE) ^ 

(a) Write ag'essay on ‘The scientists dilemma’. (This 
might be combined with the essay on the next passage.) 


(b) Compare this talk with the next one (see Exercise 


8c on passage 25). 
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25 - SCIENCE AND HUMAN NATURE 


LORD ADRIAN 


(ADVANCED. An eminent scientist speaks as a humanist on a 
ceremonial occasion) 
9 

A. A meeting of the British Association! in Oxford raises two 
pictures of earlier times. One is a picture of a room in Wadham 
College, 300 years ago, with the Warden?, Dr. Wilkins, a 
solid looking man with a short moustache, talking with a 
group of younger people who would now be called scientists. 
They came there every week to discussWhe kinds of knowledge 
which might be gained by direct оБѕегф оп and experiment. 
It was the beginning of organised sciéntific discussion. Bnt 
the Oxford philosophers, Boyle,* Christopher Wren;? Willis,’ 
and the others, did not think of their meetings like that. They 
thought of tliem as a refuge from douf and anxiety. The 
civil wars* were over, but England ruled by Cromwell* 
and his generals and no one knew how it would end. ‘Their 
first purpose was only to converse in quiet with one another 
without being engaged in the passions and madness of that 
dismal age.’ 

B. The other picture is of a meeting in Oxford 200 years later. 
The early scientists had lived to see new prospects ahead, the 
dawn of the scientific age we live in now. The King had been 
restored and the Royal Society founded, and Isaac Newton 
hag brought a new mathematical order into the universe. 
The products of natural science to affect industry and 
commerce and by 1881 there was so much afoot that the 

» British Association was formed to make everyone aware of it 
by holding annual meetings in one large town after another. 
But in this country natural science had not yet concerned 
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itself with the place of man in the scheme of things. It was 
forced to do so when Charles Darwin published The Origiz 
of Species in 1859, for there was no place in his theory for a 
special creation of mankind. So at the British Association 
meeting in Oxford in 1860, the public had to realise that the 
pursuit of natural science might mean a painful revision of 
beliefs as well as a gain of material comfort. 
There was a crowded session when Bishop Wilberforce‘ 
upheld the traditional view and was challenged by Huxley$ 
ina speech which demanded that the evidence must be followed 
wherever it led. Excitement ran high and both sides claimed 
a victory. But within a few years Darwin's theory had to be 
accepted and it seemed that the discoveries of the scientists 
had forced mankind to give up beliefs on which it had relied : 
for centuries. — (f i 
Advancing undestanding of what was really at stake has . 
healed most of the scars and now the theory of evolution has 
lost its power to arouse passionate resentment or passionate 
faith. But I Rave mentioned that meeting for two reasons: 
because it ee that man himself is part of the natural 
world, and becatise it emphasised also his determination to 
go on searching for knowledge, for without his curiosity he 
would be nothing. We all know where our curiosity has now 
landed us, with advances in atomic physics which might be 
applied to devastate half the world. And the immense ex- 
plosions and ruined cities are not the only dangers, for even 
if we survive them we must face the possibility that repeated 
atomic explosion might produce a degree of general radio 
activity which no one could escape. 
Yet we hàve surely no right to feel that our troublec are so 
much worse than of earlier generations. Our grand- 
fathers could do nothing to ward off the danger which 
seemed to face their dearest beliefs, but our fate is in our’ 
own hands. Our predicament is the inevitable result of our 
curiosity and of the physical nature of the world we live in. 
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Yet if we can make our behaviour worthy of our increased” 
knowledge we can live safely. 
So the scientist has a double responsibility. He must apply 
his science to the study of human nature to prevent its 
failures, but he cannot wait for the discoveries which might 
make us act more wisely; he must make it abundantly clear , 
now that the human race cannot stand'more than a few 
thousand major atomic explosions, whether they hit their 
target or miss it. If we cn make this known universally our 
meeting will not have failed. 1 
It may be optimistic to think that we should be better off if 
we had a better understanding of human reactions, for if we 
continue to make war there is no kind of scientific investiga- 
tion which might not make it more effective. But an increased 
knowledge of how the mind can Db influenced could certainly 
forestall many of the influences$which might be used to 
undermine our integrity. Discoveries about our own nature 
may disturb our peace of mind, but our own generation has. 
already faced the theories of Freud as,our grandfathers faced 
those of Charles Darwin. There А Не same passionate 
resentment of the idea that our @ioughts were moulded by: 
unconscious forces; but we have recovered our balance and 
we are not downhearted at finding ourselves less rational 
than we thought. 


Notes 


E. D. Adrian, ['eidrien] O.M. (Order of Merit), F.R.S. (Fellow of 
the Royal Society). The Royal Society, of which Professor Adrian was. 
President in ‘1950, is the leading scientific society in Britain; and was 
founded in 1660. Professor Adrian was also Master of Trinity College,. 
cambridge daco by Bertrand Russell in passage 17. 

1. British Association —sce no, passage 24. А 
~ 2. The traditional titles of pee of Oxford and Cambridge: 
colleges vary. The head of Wadham is called the Warden. — 

3. Robert Boyle (1627-91)—famous as a chemist; also a philosopher.. 

Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723)—architect and astronomer, designed 
St. Paul's Cathedral, London, and much else in London, Oxford and. 
Cambridge. 
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Thomas Willis (1621-75)—physician who made important discoveries 
:about the anatomy of the heart. Я 
4. The civil wars, 1642-8, between King Charles І and Parliament, 
-ended with the rule of General Cromwell. The monarchy was restored, 
with Charles IT, in 1660. i : 
5. Samuel Wilberforce—the son of, William Wilberforce, the social 
reformer who secured the abolition of the slave-trade. 
` 6. Thomas Huxley, biologist, grandfather of Julian Huxley (first 
Director-General of UNESCO) and Aldous Huxley (novelist). 


i 
EXERCISES 


1. (STAGES TWO AND THREE) 

A. Who was Dr. Wilkins and where did he live? 
What did he look like? What would the people who met 
in this room now be called? What were they called 
then? What kind of/knowledge did they discuss? What 
was the significang: of their meetings for the future? 
Was that how they thought of them? Why was there 
doubt and anxiety? Were the civil wars still on? What 
was the purpose, of the Oxford philosophers? 

B. When did’ e next meeting mentioned by Profes- 
sor Adrian take ace? What had happened to the 
monarchy in the meantime? What important events had 
taken place in science? What other branches of life were 
affected by science? What happened in 1831, and with 
what object? How did the British Association try to 
fulfil this object? What attitude had science adopted 
towards the place of man in nature? How was it forced 
to concern itself with this question? On what important 
occasion was this matter publicly discussed? How did 
Darwin's book make people realise that a painful revisiom 
of beliefs might be n ? 

C. What part did Bishop Wilberforce play at this 
meeting? And Huxley? What was Huxley's standpoint? 
What was the immediate result of this discussion? 
And the ultimate outcome? 
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2. (STAGE THREE) Make up questions that would produce the 
following answers: i 

E. No; atleast we have no right to feel they are. 
They could do nothing to ward them off, but we can: 
our fate is in our hands. Our own curiosity. The physical 
nature of the world we live in. Yes, we can. By making 
‚оог behaviour worthy of our increased knowledge. 

Е. The scientist has. „Apply his science to the study 
of human nature. To prevent its failures. Ones that 
might make us act more wisely. That the human race 
cannot stand more than a few thousand. 

G. Not necessarily; he feels it may be too optimistic 
to think so. No, it might make it more effective. It could 
forestall many of the influences qyhich might be used to 
undermine our integrity. He теа that they do disturb 
our peace of mind. It has already füced them. They faced 
them in the same way. Passionate resentment, We are 
not downhearted. ` 

3. (STAGE THREE) Which. In which of ghe following cases 
could which be omitted or replagf by that? Note the 
three ways of expressing (a), (c) and (g). 
. (a) The age in which we live. (b) Huxley made a speech: 
which demanded that the evidence must be followed. 
(c) These discoveries forced mankind to give up beliefs 
on which it had relied for centuries. (d) There are advances 
which might be applied to devastate half the world. 
(e) An atomic explosion might produce a degree of radio 
activity which no one could escape. (Е) Our grandfathers 
could do nothing to ward off the dangers which 
threatened their beliefs. ( at were the dangers to 
which the speaker is referrin 
4. (STAGE THREE) THE PASSIVE. Put the verbs in the following 
sentences into the passive, using by (the agent) when it is 
needed to complete the sense. 
Cromwell ruled England. The people had restored 
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the King and scientists had founded the Royal Society.. 
Scientists formed the British Association in 1831. 


` The Origin of Species forced scientists to concern them- 


selves with man’s place in nature. Bishop Wilberforce 
upheld the traditional view. Huxley challenged him. 
Within a few years people had to accept Darwin’s theory. 
Man might apply atomic physics to devastate half the: 
world. How can we influence the mind? Do unconscious. 
forces mould our thoughts? 
(STAGE THREE) INDIRECT QUESTIONS. Put the following 
questions into indirect speech, beginning with the words in. 
brackets: 

(a) “How will it be used?" (No one knew) 

(b) “Where has our curiosity landed us?" (We all 
knew) (Then we 511 all know) ( 

(с) “Ате оиг ү ДЫ so much worse than those of a 


_ hundred years ago?” (The speaker asked) 


(d) “Will those explosions hit their target ог miss it?" 
(It makes no difference) 
(STAGE FOUR) Gn а, could, may, might. What difference 
in meaning or етрлаѕіѕ would result if any of the words 
in bold type were interchanged with any of the others? 
The gifts of modern science can be misused. Is it right to 
continue research on lines that may lead to fearful 
destruction? Repeated atomic explosions might produce 
a degree of radio activity which no one could escape. 
(STAGE FOUR) Put a word from the left-hand column 
together with a word from the right to make an acceptable 
combination, using the indefinite article, the definite 


article or no article, as appropriate: o 
traditional, inevitalfE*x; war, observation, forces, 
double, civil, material, result, responsibility, 


crowded, dearest, direct, meetings, beliefs, comfort, 

Oxford, annual, passionate, session, view, resentment, . 

unconscious. philosopher. К; 
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8. (STAGE FIVE) Essays ; 

(a) Describe the three meetings mentioned by Professor 
Adrian. What features were common to all of them, and 
what problems were particular to each one? 

(b) “The scientist has a double responsibility.’ 

(c) Compare this talk with passage 24, pointing out 
similarities and differences in treatment of the subject 
matter and in style. 
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26 - THE CONTINUOUS CREATION 
OF MATTER 


SIR HAROLD SPENCER JONES 
THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL 


(ADVANCED. The language of science: study of the skies) 
? 


Observations with large modern telescopes have revealed 
that space is populated with numerous island universes or 
galaxies, which are generally similar to our own Milky Way 
system and of about the same size. With a telescope of 100- 
inches aperture the space around us can be surveyed out to 
a distance of about #0,000,000 light-years. The great 200- 
inch telescope, whick has recently been brought into opera- 
tion on Mount Palomar in California, will be able to extend. 
the survey to a distance of 1,000,000,000 light-years. Already 
within the limits of our present surveys roughly 100,000,000. 
island universes саа, be counted. 

When astronomers бап to measure the velocities of these 
galaxies they found that they were moving away from us, | 
and that the greater the distance of a galaxy the greater was. 
its velocity of recession. It has since been found that the 
velocity is proportional to the distance. For each 1,000,000 
light-years increase in the distance, the: outward velocity 
increases by about 100 miles a second. As all distances in- 
crease in the same proportion, it follows that precisely the 
same effect would be found if we were making our observa- 
tions from any other of the galaxies. It is not something that 
depends upon our pos. in the universe; the whole of 
space is expanding, carrying the galaxies with it. 

When it was discovered, this result of observation fitted in 
with some mathematical investigations of the universe based 
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on the theory of relativity that were being made at about: 
the same time. These investigations showed that a universe: 


which contains matter cannot be static; the slightest disturb- 


ance will cause it to begin either to expand or to contract}. 


itis in a state of unstable equilibrium, like a peg-top balanced 


precariously on its point, which will fall to one side or the: 
other with the slightest disturbance. From the observed rate: 
of recession, it can easily be inferred that the universe doubles- 


its dimensions every 1,300,000,000 years. Astronomers will 


need to double the size of their telescopes every 1,300,000,000: 


years, in order to keep the same objects in view. Cosmically 
speaking, this is not such a very long time, for the age of the 
earth is about 3,300,000,000 years. 


At a distance of about 2,000,000,000 light-years, the rate of 


that distance is receding with a 
light; the light from it can therespre never reach us, for as 
the light travels towards us the distance stretches more: 
rapidly than the light travels. It is as though a runner is- 
running a race, but the finishing tape is moved away from 
him faster than he can run. There iy onsequently an observa- 
tional horizon at a distance о! 2,000,000,000 light-years, 
beyond which we can never see. A 400-inch telescope would 
be able to explore space to this observational horizon: but 
however large a telescope we might succeed in building we 
should never be able to probe further into space. What lies 
beyond is for ever sealed off from our eyes. There is indeed a 


expansion is equal to the vith light. Any object beyond 


‘cosmic curtain’, which forms an impenetrable barrier to- 


observation and which conceals in perfect secrecy everything 


that is on its far side. 
If the universe is finite in t, several thousand million 
years ago the galaxies mu e been concentrated into a 


comparatively small region. of space. Consequently we cannot 


think of an infinite duration of past time, if time hasa meaning, 
only when there is change. Was there a timeless past while. 
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-creation slept and nothing changed, a sort of embryo state 


lasting for untold ages, or are we to conceive of an initial 
creation and of a beginning of time only a few thousand 
million years ago? Whichever view we favour there came 
the moment when change began to take place. E. A. Milne 
supposed that a great explosion occurred and shattered this 
initial compact universe, sending the fragments flying out- 
wards in all directions. Lemaitre supposes that there was 
initially a primeval atom filling, the whole of space which, 
astronomically speaking, had a very small radius. After this 
atom was created it existed for a moment only: it was un- 
stable and at once disintegrated into pieces which, rushing’ 
outwards, again broke up in their turn. When the pieces 
became too small they ceased to break up, but some, like the 
atoms of uranium, argestill slowly disintegrating, the rem- 
nants of the universal ¢ isintegration of the past. 

If there was a begini there must also be an ending, in the 
sense that all change will eventually cease. The universe, as 
Eddington pictured it, is like a clock that has been wound up 
and is now running:{down; it must eventually come to a stop. 
There is a law мћісђаѕ far as we сап test it from our own 
experience, appears to old a supreme position amongst the 
laws of nature. In scientific terminology, it states that the 
entropy of the universe must always increase; it can never 
decrease. This entropy is a measure of the degree of its 
disorganisation; thus there must be a progressive loss of 
organisation and an increase of disorganisation. Another 
way of expressing this law is 10 say that conditions that were 
systematised tend to become random or chaotic: chance 
creeps in where formerly it was excluded. When disorganisa- 
‘tion in the universe кесер complete everything will stop, 

lav 


time will again cease to have meaning. The universe will be 


-dead. This state of complete disorganisation must be reached « 


in a finite time so that the universe must always be finite in 


its extent. 
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G. Within the last few years an altogether different picture has 
been presented to us. Essential elements in this new view are 
that the universe is not finite but infinite in extent, that it has 
existed for an infinite past time and that creation is a con- 
tinuing process, which has been going on throughout all 
past time and which is still going on. 


Note 


The Astronomer Royal, Head of the Royal Greenwich Observatory, is 
appointed by the Prime Minister 


EXERCISES 

1. (STAGE FOUR) VOCABULARY USEFUL FOR SCIENTIFIC STATE- 
MENTS. After hearing the talk (or the first four paragraphs 
of it) and studying the text, write down the missing words 

on paper or on the blackboard. 
A. — with large modern —} have shown that — is 
filled with many — — or —, whith are generally similar 
to our own — -— — and of about the — —. With a 


telescope of — — — the — around us can be studied to 
а — of about — — —. Already grithin the — of our 
present — about — — — can Б опей. 


B. When— began to — the — of these — they found 
that they were —ing away from us, and that the greater 
the — of a — the greater was its — of — (=moving 
away). It has since been found that the — is — to the —. 

C. When it was —ed, this — of — fitted in with some 
— — of the — based on the — of — which were being 
— at about the same time. These — showed that a — 
which — — cannot be —; the smallest — will — it to 

e begin either to — or to —. 

D. Ata — of about ggg the — of — is — to the 
— of —. Any — beyond that — is —ing away with a — 
greater than that of —; the — from it can therefore 
never — us, for as the — — towards us the — — more 
—ly than the — —. 
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REFINEMENTS OF STYLE. What words does the speaker use 
instead of those in bold type in the previous exercise, and 
with what effect ? 
SYNTACTICAL STRUCTURE USEFUL FOR SCIENTIFIC STATE- 
MENT. Having made sure that the answers to Exercise 1 
are correct and in the right order, use these words to make 
statements similar to those made by the Astronomer Royal. 
Do not look at Exercise 1 while doing this. 
Students to make up exercises, on the lines of Exercises 
1, 2 and 3 above, for paragraphs F and G, so as to include 
the following among the ‘missing words’: law, test, 
experience, position, increase, decrease, measure, degree, 
loss, organisation, conditions, chances, complete, stop, 
different picture, essential, elements, view, process, 
Note: the object oj бліз exercise is to master not only these 
words but also tit: constructions in which they occur. 
(STAGE FIVE) Write an accurate definition or description 
of: a telescope, a galaxy, а light-year, a peg-top, a cosmic 
curtain, the entropy of the universe. 


ES 


4 
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27 - THE BASIS OF LIFE IN THE SEA 


C. E. LUCAS 
(ADVANCED. The language of science) 


About a hundred years ago, scientists in their search for 
further understanding of life in the sea first used fine muslin 
nets, and found sometimes many and sometimes few small, 
floating animals and plants drifting in the water at the mercy 
of the currents and the winds that drive them. As finer nets 
were used, or, alternatively, as more refined methods of 
collection were devised, the plants were found to outnumber 
the animals vastly. Almost all are nidpscoi and unicellular 
and we today cannot be surprised Ф hear that they were 
limited to the uppermost layers, where alone light is adequate 
for plant growth; although the small animals caught with 
such nets might be found at almost any depth. 
These minute plants and animals are phe termed the 
plankton, because of their drifting Ше. This is not a systematic 
unit, but a convenient grouping of organisms according to 
their mode of life. Representatives of nearly every main type 
of animal from fish to Protozoa are found in the zooplankton, 
some being planktonic all their lives, and others, like the 
young of crabs and mussels and the baby fish, being plank- 
tonic only during their earliest life. After this they settle on 
to the bottom or grow into fish which are strong enough to 
stem the currents. All derive their nourishment, often directly, 
ffbm the microscopic plants or phytoplankton. 

Compared with animal ріапкід the plants are relatively 
specialised and comprise only a few groups of algae, of which 
diatoms and flagellates are the best known. They have many 
relatives on land and in the freshwater, but their numbers are 
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incalculably greater in the sea. Even the numbers to be caught 
in a small net may run into! many millions, while, despite 
their individually minute size, at times they may be sufficiently 
abundant to colour the water. Further, unlike those animals 
and plants which live for a year or more, these unicellular 
plants can reproduce so fast that the numbers caught at any 
one time may give only a slight idea of the total crop that a 
particular volume of water may be providing. During their 
flowering, almost as large quantities may be produced and 
eaten daily by the animals as can be caught in the net at any 
moment. 
This, then, is the grass of the sea. Upon it, as far as we know, 
almost all other forms of marine life depend, including the' 
commercial fishes, although these form only a small fraction 
of the animals in thg sea. The abundance of the plants varies 
from season to s{ason everywhere except in the tropics, 
where they аге mire or less constant. They depend not only 
on the light and dissolved carbon dioxide, but on the varying 
quantities of nutrient salts. In the deeper waters, these 
nutrient salts an more or less uniformly distributed, but in 
the surface layeix of temperate latitudes, for example, they 
may be quickly reduced by plant growth; and if they are not 
speedily replenished, growth slows or even ceases until water 
movements bring some of the deeper supplies towards the 
surface once more. This overturn can occur seasonally at the 
times of autumn and winter storms, but in some-regions there 
is an intermittent or even constant upwelling of deep and 
usually fertile water, which maintains there a denser phyto- 
plankton than elsewhere. In one way or another the shallow 
seas and oceanic banks are regions which are fairly regularly 
bathed by nutrient-rich water, and it is no coincidend? that 
it is on such banks tf=-Sur great fisheries have been founded. 
They are the indirect result of these rich supplies of nutrients, 
and of the amazing power of the plants to concentrate and 
combine them into proteins and oils resembling those of land 
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, plants, as well as minute quantities of complex compounds, 
vitamins, antibiotics, and so on, which are also typical of 
plants. 
For a truly remarkable thing about the plants is their power 
of concentrating the nutrients they need. Relative to sea 
water they can concentrate carbon, for example, about 
4,000-fold, and phosphorus and nitrogen about. 200,000-fold. 
Then in turn the animal plankton and the bottom animals 
sift the basic plant food from.the water and concentrate these 
elements further: and the fish further still, so that the relative 
concentrations of nitrogen and phosphorus by fish is of the 
order of 2,000,000-fold. 
The route from plant to fish is not necessarily direct, although 
for the herring and its relatives it às nearly so. The plant 
plankton maintains the animal planktn and the greater part 
of the herring’s food consists just oj such small plankton 
animals. For all its size, the whalebone whale, too, feeds 
directly on animal plankton, as does the basking shark. So 
rich is its food in the Antarctic that ingwo years the blue 
whale can grow to a length of sixty пайа а weight of fifty 
tons on plankton alone and may reach 200 or 300*tons when 
fully grown. 


Notes 


C. E. Lucas—Director of the Marine Laboratory, Aberdeen. 
l. run into—amount to. 


EXERCISES 


1. (STAGE FOUR) VOCABULARY USEFUL FOR SCIENTIFIC STATE- 

9 MENT. Write down the missing words as in Exercise 1 on 
the previous passage. dum 

A. Scientists studying — in the — first used — — —, 

and found sometimes many and sometimes few —, 

—ing — and — —ing in the —with the — and the — 

a that drive them. As —er — were used, or as better — 
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of — were worked out, the — were found to out— 
the — greatly. 

B. These very ‘small — and — are as a class called 
the —, because of their —ing —. This is not a — —, but 
a convenient —ing of — according to their way of life. 
— of nearly every main — of animal from — to — are 
found in the —, some being —ic all their lives, and 
others, like the — of — and — and the — —, being —ic 
only during their —est life. 

C. Compared with — —, the — are —ly —ised and 
consist of only a few — of —, of which — and — are the 
best known. 

D. This is the — of the —. As far as we know, almost 
all other — of є — depend on it. The great quantity 
of the plants -;* from — to —, everywhere except in 
the —, where Чу are more or less —. 

REFINEMENTS OF STYLE. Examine the difference between 
the words or constructions in bold type in Exercise 1 and 
those used in,their place by the speaker. 

А зрну USEFUL FOR SCIENTIFIC STATE- 
MENT. (Instructiuns as for Exercise 3 on the previous 
passage.) 

WORDS ASSOCIATED WITH EACH OTHER. Fill the gaps: 
Quarter is to whole as season is to —. (This could be 
written thus: quarter : whole :: season : —.) 


Increase : — :: improve : —. Long : heavy :: length 
:—. Deep:—::strong: weak. All:some::— :—. 
Plankton : sea :: — : land. Water : icm п 1— 
Latitude : — :: — : — Expand: : recede : — 
Similar to : different — :: compare : —. ~ Rich Din 
fertile : —. Е weather : bad :: fine net : —. 


Mass : unit :: collectively : —. 
(STAGE, FIVE) Define: muslin, plankton, zooplankton, 
phytoplankton, protozoa. algae, protein, vitamin, carbon 
dioxide, antibiotic. 
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28 - CAN INFLUENZA BE REDUCED? 


C. H. ANDREWES, F.R.S. 


{INTERMEDIATE. The language of the medical laboratory adapted Y 
to popular understanding) 
ө 


А. We in Britain are at present in the middle of an influenza 
epidemic. Thousands of people have been in bed and away 
from work; some, mostly those who already had some other 
illnesses, have died. What causes this influenza? Why does 
it come every so often?! Is anything being done about it? 

B. There is quite a lot to tell. Kirst, }pfluenza is a disease on its 
own, not a severe kind of cold, tind it is due to a virus. 
Viruses are the smallest sorts of germs: it is viruses which 
cause measles, smallpox and poliomyelitis. Viruses are grown 
only in living cells. They have therefore to be studied in 
experimental animals (ferrets are use in work on influenza) 
or, as is being done more and rre, by growing them in 
fertile developing hens' eggs. The eggs are incubated till the 
embryos are a fair size and then a window is made in the 
shell at the broad end of the egg. Virus is obtained for study 
by getting a patient to gargle with salt solution and spit 
the garglings out—these we call ‘throat washings’. These 
throat washings from a case of influenza are introduced into 
the little bag of fiuid surrounding the embryo. After a few 
days’ further incubation, the fluids are removed and some 

ә fairly simple examinations on the laboratory bench allow 
one to say if influenza virus igeggesent, and if so, to which of 
the main types it belongs. There are two main types of virus. - 
We call them A and B. They both cause the same kind of 
illness, but an attack by one does not give you even temporary 
immunity against the other. 
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Influenza only visits this country roughly every other year.2 
People who say they have influenza every year or oftener, 
do not get real influenza every time; more probably they 
respond in an unusual way to the common cold or some other 
infection. But you may have two attacks of influenza in one 
year, one due to virus A, and one due to virus B, but not 
more. The influenza virus grows in people's throats and it is 
carried in the air on minute droplets coughed and sneezed 
out. If you breathe in some cf these droplets you may go 
down with ’flu.3 In the course of your attack you develop 
antibodies against the influenza virus in your blood: that 
is to say, your blood acquires the power of knocking the 
virus out. 

During an epidemic more people escape infection than catch. 
it. I had better say iem to escape infection’. Examination 
of blood samples takin at the tail-end of an epidemic from 
people who have not^had "flu shows that a lot of them have 
developed these antibodies, though they had no symptoms 
of "flu at all. We have evidence which leads us to believe that 
after breathing in {small dose of "flu virus you may acquire 
a resistance quite Sojnlessly and comfortably (as it were) 
without any symptoms; and then later you can inhale a 
bigger dose of germs with impunity. If we could only 
ensure that everyone would receive only such small doses, 
"flu would be no longer a problem. At present the best hope 
of passing unhurt through an epidemic is to avoid crowds as 
far as you can and trust that you will then breathe your 
"flu-germs in by ones and twos instead of by hundreds and 
thousands. 


М 
Notes e 

C. Н. Andrewes, F.R.S. (see note on Adrian, passage 25). Head of the 
World Influenza Centre, World Health Organizatii - EH 

1. every so often—at regular intervals. 

2. every other year—once in two years. 

3. "flu—abbreviation for influenza. 
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Can Influenza be Reduced? 
EXERCISES 


(STAGE TWO) Questions, to get the facts right, and for, 
exercise in the use of the ARTICLES, PREPOSITIONS and 
PASSIVE VOICE. 

B. What is influenza? What is it due to? What are 
viruses? What sort of germs are they? What other 
diseases do viruses cause? Where are they grown? 
Where do they have to be studied? Which eggs are 
incubated? (— eggs — Which . . .). How long is the 
incubation continued ? Which embryos does the speaker 
mean? What is made in the shell? In which shell? At 
which end is it made? What is the virus obtained for? 
How is it obtained? Which patient? What does the 
patient do with the salt solution? And with the garglings? 
(— — them —). What are these ghrglings called? What 
is done with the throat washings % When are the fluids 
removed? Where are examinations then carried out? 
On which laboratory bench? What do these examina- 
tions prove? - 

(STAGE THREE) Answer each question fr the pattern of the 
first example. Note that the answe egins with yes or no, 
and that the second part of it provides additional informa- 
tion. 

Is the influenza epidemic over? No, it isn't; we're still in 
the middle of it. Have the people who have had influenza 
stayed at work? Is Dr. Andrewes only interested in what 
causes influenza ? Is anything known about these matters? 
Is influenza a severe kind of cold? Are hens’ eggs often 
used in experiments on viruses? If you have had one 


ө type of "flu, can you catch the other? Does influenza 


visit Britain annually? Do thefsople who say they have 

"flu every year really get it? Is it possible to get two 

attacks of "flu in one year? Do people keep the virus in 

their throats? Do antibodies in your blood help you to- 
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fight the infection? If I have no symptoms of 'flu, does 
that mean I have not developed these antibodies? If I 
breathe in a.small dose of ?Йи virus, must I go down with 
it? (No, you needn't; . . .) 
PAST TENSES, Begin the first four questions in the previous 
exercise with the phrase When this talk was given, and 
make all the changes then necessary in question and 
answer. 
(STAGES FOUR AND FIVE) Define, in an accurately written 
sentence, each of the following: an epidemic, a virus, 
a germ, incubation, an embryo, a salt solution, a labora- 
tory, immunity, an infection, an antibody, a symptom, 
resistance, a dose. 
(STAGE FIVE) EXPLANATIONS, and USE OF THE PASSIVE. 
Explain: how ifüuenza viruses are studied; how the 
viruses are obfiined; how it is possible to have two 
attacks of infliénza in one year; how resistance to the 
disease can be acquired; what must be done if influenza 
js to cease to be a problem. 
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29 - CIGARETTE SMOKING AND 
CANCER OF THE LUNG 


‘A DOCTOR’ 


(INTERMEDIATE. The language of supposition, evidence and 


A. 


conclusive proof) 


“The suspicion—and it is as yet only a suspicion, though a 
growing one—that smoking has something to do with.cancer 
of the lung rests on several kinds of evidence," said a doctor 
in ‘Good Health’, in the Home Service.! 
“First, though death rates fom os kinds of cancer have 
fallen in the past twenty years or §o, deaths from cancer of 
the lung have apparently increased, and increased quite 
alarmingly, particularly in men, in the same period. I say 
apparently because some of the reported increase may be due 
to better diagnosis—some of it, buf most people’s opinion 
there has been a considerable rear increase. 

“This increase is said to have coincided with and roughly 
paralleled an increased consumption of cigarettes which, of 
course, proves nothing in itself. The increase has probably 
also coincided with an increased use of refrigerators and 
consumption of ice cream. A further step in the argument is 
that in Iceland, where there has until recently been little 
cigarette smoking, the same increase in cancer of the lung has 
not occurred. 

“A year or two ago some workers in America and in this 
country started enquiring іп е smoking habits of a large 
number of people suffering from cancer of the lung, and a 
large number of other people as nearly as possible exactly 
similar in every respect except that they were suffering from 


something else. Both the American and the English workers 
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found the same thing. They found that a history of heavy 
smoking—twenty or more cigarettes a day over twenty years. 
—was much commoner in the group suffering from cancer 
of the lung than in the group suffering from other illnesses. 
This, again, does, not prove the point. It does not prove that 
heavy cigarette smoking is the cause, or even a cause, of 
cancer of the lung, but it increases the suspicion that it has 
something to do with it, and suggests rather strongly that if 
you go on smoking, say,.twenty cigarettes or more a day for 
twenty years or so, you do increase your chances of dying of 
this disease. 
“Well, now, many of us, and I include doctors in this, many 
of us who were or are heavy cigarette smokers—and I ought 
to say that cigarettes are much more under suspicion than 
pipes or cigars—found“all this very distasteful, and we did our 
best to ignore it, to рК holes in the argument, to laugh it off, 
and so on. One argument was that no one had been able to 
demonstrate a cancer-producing or carcino-genic substance 
in cigarettes or cigarette smoke, but it is now reported from 
America that this been done. It appears that the tar 
resulting from burnin’? cigarette tobacco, painted for a long 
time on to the skin'of mice does produce skin cancers in some 
of them, though no cancers appeared in a control group of 
mice painted only with the acetone in which the tar was 
dissolved. 
“That is the position. There is a strong suspicion that heavy 
cigarette smoking over a long period does increase your 
chances of getting this illness. It does not, of course, mean 
that anyone necessarily will get it—do not have sleepless 
nights thinking because you have smoked a few or evea 
great number of cigarette»in your time, you are bound to 
get this illness, because that certainly is not true. 
“What are you to do about it all? I know of doctors who 
insist that everyone should give up smoking immediately. 
Personally, I think that is going rather far. On the other hand, , 
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J think heavy cigarette smokers might give the matter some 
thought. For myself, I told you I found this idea very dis- 
tasteful, because I had been a pretty heavy cigarette smoker 
for many years. For some time I ignored the whole business, 
but a few months ago I decided not to give up smoking but 
to smoke a pipe instead of cigarettes. Curiously, I hardly 
-miss them. I smoke less, I think I cough much less, and I 
‘think on the whole-I feel better without them.” 


Note a 


1. The Home Service—the programme of the B.B.C. intended for 
listeners at home (i.e. in Britain). There is also the Overseas Service. 


EXERCISES 


1. (STAGES TWO AND THREE) Notjce the use of the Simple 
Present, Present Perfect and Sixgple Past Tenses. 

A. Is it certain that cancer Wf the lung is caused by 
smoking? 

B. Have death rates from most kinds of cancer 
increased in the past twenty years? Does this apply to 
cancer of the lung? Are we сегіајќ there has been a real 
increase here? How might som@ of the reported increase 
be accounted for? What is the general opinion on this 
question ? 

C. What has increased at the same time? What does 

` this prove? Why? What has happened in Iceland? 

D. In the American enquiry, what two main types 
of people were investigated? In what respect were the 
people of the two types similar, and in what respect 
different? What did this enquiry show? What does this . 

® prove? What does it make us suspect? What does it 
suggest? ame 

E. What was the attitude of heavy smokers to these 
enquiries ? What counter-argument did they put forward ? 
Does this argument still hold good? What experiment 
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suggested that ‘there was a cancer-producing substance 
in burning cigarette tobacco? 

F. Is it then absolutely certain that heavy cigarette 
smoking will produce cancer of the lung? If you have 
been a heavy smoker, are you bound to get cancer? 

G. What is the attitude of some doctors the speaker 

knows of? Does the speaker agree with them? What is 
his advice? How far has he put his own advice into 
practice? 
(STAGE THREE) Patterns involving the use of some, any, 
none, something, anything, nothing, everyone, the -ing 
form of the verb, the Present Perfect, Past and Past 
Perfect Tenses and the gerund. Fill the gaps in the 
following examples. Then repeat the example with: 
suitable substitutes Ser the words in bold type. 

(a) Has smokin үү — to do with cancer? Well, — 
people believe smo! "ing has — to do with it at all. Others. 
are not convinced yet that smoking has — to do with it. 
Others feel that it might have — to do with it, but they: 
don't know what. 

(b) Is — of. Ё 4. increase due to better diagnosis? 
Yes, — of it undoubtedly is: one could not pretend that. 
— of it is. 

(c) — doctors insist that — should give up smoking.. 
Do you think that — need give it up? I think that — 
people ought to, but not —. 

(d) If you go on —, do you increase your chances. 
of — of this disease? 

(e) Death rates from cancer — fallen in the past 
twenty years. 

(f) A year or two ago some workers in America — — 
into the smoking habn"of a large number of people —. 
from cancer of the lung. 

(g) I told you I found this idea distasteful, because E 
— been a very heavy smoker for many years. 
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3. (STAGES FOUR AND FIVE) Classify what the speaker says: 
on this subject under the following headings: (a) suspi- 
cions,. (b) assumptions, (c) inferences, (d) enquiries and 
investigations, (e) evidence, (f) conclusive proof, 
(g) recommendations, (h) the personal attitude of the: 


speaker. 
4. What opinions are.held today on this subject? ` В 
^ 
ә 
ap 
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30- MEMORY SYSTEMS IN THE BRAIN 


J. Z. YOUNG 
(FAIRLY ADVANCED. Clear, firm scientific statement) 


We should all of us like to know what changes go on in our 
heads when we learn and when we forget, so that we can 
control these processes more effectively. Such problems can be 
apprcached in various ways; for example, psychologists and 
educationists study the conditions that accelerate or retard . 
learning and forgetting. The biologist can try to use a more 
direct approach; Aly, to find out what are the character- 
istic features of thaje parts of the brain that are capable 
of learning. Then hehmay hope to go on to study the actual 
changes in the tissues as the brain builds up its memories. 
It must be admitted at once that little progress has been 
made along these;jines. Nevertheless I believe that ultimately 
it will prove to be ъхтоге profitable approach than that of a 
psychologist who studies the organism only from outside. 
Most of our progress in dealing with the functioning of various 
parts of the body. has depended on finding out how they 
work. We go to a doctor when our stomach or liver is dis- 
ordered because we believe he knows ‘how it works’ and 
what is wrong with it. That is to say, we expect him to under- 
stand its actions just as we would expect an engineer to 
understand a motor-car. I do not propose to deal here with 
the question of the limitations of such a mechanistic apprgach 
to biological problemes. merely note that most of us have 
a strong belief that a person who understands the internal 
workings of any part of the body or any machine is likely to 
be able to control it better than someone who has only looked 


` at the outside. : 


^ 
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The problem in the case of the memory systems of the brain 
is to know where to begin. Nervous systems are so immensely 
complicated and the things that they do and remember are 
so intricate that it seems impossible that we shall ever under- 
stand them. One of the means that biologists use when faced 
with a complicated process is to find an animal in which 
conditions are relatively simple. This was one of the reasons 
that led my colleague, Mr. Boycott, and me to study the 
memory systems in octopuses. Actually, as we shall see, they 
are capable of remembering quite complicated things. Never- 
theless, study of the parts of the brain with which they do it 
has given valuable hints about the way memories are carried 
in our own brains. _ 
One of the great difficulties in any experiments on memory 
is that the animals one deals with &e not all likely tq behave 
alike. By definition, animals with dpa memory systems will 
differ because of their varied early experiences. We find this 
to be true of the octopus. Some are much quicker at learning 
a given habit than others. Ideally, one should be able to trace 
the progress of an individual from гїї onwards, but in 
practice this would be difficult. vactopuses have hatched 
they spend the first part of their lives swimming near the 
surface of the sea and their behaviour at this stage has never 
been studied. When we get them into the laboratory we put 
them each in a single tank, with a few bricks at one end, 
among which the octopus makes its home. We can then make 
tests by showing various objects at the other end of the tank 
and noting whether the animal comes out to attack them. 
If crabs are shown the octopus will probably not come out 
_for a day or two and then will gradually begin to do so. The 
“first attacks are made only after ae crab has been in the tank 
for a minute or more and the octopus comes out cautiously. 
Then, with further trials, he will attack faster and faster, 
and finally take the crab within one or two seconds of its ' 
appearance. 
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Note 


J. Z. Young, F.R.S. (see note on Adrian, passage аа, of 
Anatomy, University College, London. 


EXERCISES 


1. (STAGES TWO AND THREE) Zo be done orally, till fluent. 

A. What changes go on in our heads when we learn. 

and forget? (That is what we should all —.) Why should 

we? How can such problems be approached? How do. 

psychologists and educationists approach this particular 

problem? And the biologist? What can the biologist 
hope to do next? 

B. What is the problem in the case of memory 
systems of the brain? Why does it seem impossible that: 
we shall ever understand nervous systems? What is one 
means biologisfj use when faced with a complicated 
process? Whatidid this lead Professor Young and his. 
colleague to do? 

C. What was one of the difficulties that faced him. 
in those experiments ? Why doanimals with good memory 
systems differ. How i is this true of octopuses? What до. 
octopuses do ‘after hatching? What do we know about 
their behaviour at this stage? What happens to them 
when they are first put into the laboratory? What tests. 
are then made? What will the octopus do if it sees a 
crab? How does it make its first attacks? What will it do- 
later? 

‚ 2. (STAGES THREE AND FOUR) SCIENTIFIC STATEMENTS. Make: 
statements on the subject discussed by Professor Young, 
fitting the following vocabulary, with appropriate endings, 
into suitable syntax patterns. Do this exercise orülly, 
then in writing, wistcut reference to the text. 


A. (a) — — change — leara — forget — control — 
process —. 
(b) — problem — approach — various ways. 
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(c) — psychologist — -educationist — study — 
condition — accelerate — retard —, 

(d) — biologist — direct approach — find out — 
characteristic feature — part — brain — 
capable —. 

(e) — study — actual change — tissue — brain 
— build up — memory. 

C. (f) — problem — memory — system — brain — 
know — begin. 

(g) —nerve — system — complicate — impossible 
— understand. 

(hb) — means — biologist — complicated process 
— find — animal — condition — relative — 


simple. 
(i) — reason — study — emory — system — 
Octopus. 
D. (j) — difficult — experiment — memory — animal 
— behave. 


(k) — animal — good memory system — differ 
— vary — early — experiffice. 
(1) — true — octopus — s — quick — learn 
— habit. 
(m) — octopus — hatch — first part — life — 
swim — surface — sea — behaviour — stage 
— study. 
(n) — laboratory — tank — brick — end — 
octopus — home. 
(o) — test — various — object — end — tank — 
not — animal — attack. 
3. (STAGE FIVE) What arguments does Professor Young use 
to defend his belief that the biolggist's approach to this 
problem is likely to prove the best? 
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31- MODERNISING THE MINES 


SAM POLLOCK 
(INTERMEDIATE. A free-lance writer gives us the facts) 


In October 1950, the National Coal Board published its 
fifteen-year plan for a complete reorganisation of our coal- 
mining industry. I have just come back from a tour of the 
Scottish coal-fields, where the developments taking place 
under the plan are more or less typical of what is happening 
in all our coal-field and I would like to consider here how 


‚ the plan seems to (de shaping in this, its third year. 


Coal-mining suffels, more than any other economic activity 
perhaps, from a law of diminishing returns. Every ton of coal 
we get from the earth, it might almost be said, is harder and 
costlier to get than the one before it, both in the hewing of 
the coal, and ibseetting it to the surface. Our coal-mining 
industry is the oldést in the world. We still have vast reserves 
of coal under the soil of Britain but most of the cream— 
most of the virgin strata, the seams lying nearest the surface 
and therefore the easiest to work—has been skimmed “off. 
Most of the shallow deposits have been worked for a long 
time or are worked out. Our mines go deeper and deeper, 
and the working conditions become tougher, owing to 
increasing roof pressure and less comfortable temperatures 
to work in. And as the pit ages, the coal-face pets further and 
further from the shaft—from the pit bottom—so that miners 
have a longer ride £3 walk, and, sometimes, crawl, to their 
work, and the coal has a longer and longer haul from coal- 
face to shaft. { 


‘That was one of the problems at Kingshill} colliery in the - 
central Scottish coal-field. one of those I have been looking 
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over. After the cage had taken them to pit bottom, the men 
working in one district at Kingshill were three miles from 
the coal-face: half of this distance they rode, half of it they 
walked and crawled—crawled, because the roof at the coal- 
face at Kingshill is an average of two feet from the ground— 
and in that space they are manipulating a mechanical cutter. 
It is conditions like this which explain the greater part of the 
difference in the productivity of the British miner and the 
miner in the United States,owhere the seams are mostly high, 
and wide, and handsome, near the surface, and with working 
galleries, as onc of our mining engineers put it to me, “аз big 
as the Albert Hall".? The mere job of getting to work for 
these men at Kingshill—and, having wriggled on my stomach 
only twenty yards to the coal-face there, I would settle for 
that alone as a day's work, though \ know the men working 
there are used to it and I am not—tht mere job of getting to 
the face from pit bottom took these‘men over an hour. 

That used to be the situation. But now a new shaft, called 
Kingshill Number Three, has been suak to this district which 
in effect, without any extension of zai hours, has added 
one whole hour to the time the men 2 able to spend on real 
productive work at the face. The output at Kingshill has 
already gone up from around 1,500 to over 2,000 tons a day, 
an increase of twenty-five per cent; as you may guess there is 
more to it than the addition of an hour to the time spent at 
the face. That brings me to one of the other features of the 
reorganisation which has taken place at Kingshill, and which 
again is typical of what is happening under the plan at many 
other collieries. Whenever we laymen speak of mechanisation 
gf the pits, we are inclined to think mostly of mechanical aids 
to cutting or stripping the со the face. To the British 
mining engineer, the really big problem, apart from the job 
of cutting the coal, is getting it to the surface. It is significant 
that in Scotland they use the term ‘production shift’, not for 
the shift that cuts the coal, but for the shift that follows the 
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cutters—the people who load the coal and haul it to the pit 
bottom and the surface. Coal is not ‘produced’ until it reaches 
the pit head. 

Thus speeding-up of haulage is one of the major objectives 
of the plan: and at Kingshill, amongst others, that objective 
is being attained. I stood at the central loading point under- 
ground, and watched the conveyor belts bringing the coal 
along converging roadways leading to a giant hopper, which 
loaded it on to a train of twenty of the new mine-cars; they 
are like small railway trucks, carrying two-and-a-half tons 
apiece, and drawn by a diesel locomotive. I saw fifty tons of 
coal loaded on to that train in four minutes, with one man 
regulating the hopper, amd one man driving the diesei. 
Off went the train to the pit bottom, where, again, one man 
operated the hydray3ic mechanism which pushed one of the 
mine-cars іп rotatidà on to each of the two cages for winding 
to the surface, and at the same time ejected the empty cars 
for the diesel locomotive to draw back to the loading point. 
It went, literally, like clockwork, and the system accounts 


` for a large part Gf that twenty-five per cent increase in pro- 


duction. But it is Yt merely the speed of the operation. This 
type of haulage enables scores of men—hundreds, thousands, 
taken all over Britain—to be released from what we might 
call lines-of-communication duties, and drafted into the front 
line, to direct production of coal at the face. 

Notes 


Sant Pollock—a Northern Irishman; has been a soldier, civil servant, 
schoolmaster, welfare officer and freelance journalist. 
1. Kingshill—['kipzhil]. 


2. The Albert Hall—London'’s largest concert hall, named after Prince 
Albert (see note 3 on passage 5). = 


“EXERCISES 


1. (STAGES TWO AND THREE) 
A. ‘When did the Coal Board publish its fifteen-year 
plan? What was the purpose of this plan? Where has 
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the speaker been? What is happening in the Scottish’ 
coal-fields? Has that anything to do with what is 

_ happening in other coal-fields? (Now put the last three 
questions into the past.) 

B. Does coal become easier and cheaper to get as 
‘time goes on? In what way is it harder and more costly? 
How much coal is there left in Britain? Which seams 
have been worked out? What happens to the coal-face? 
And what effect has this on working conditions? 

C. Why does the speaker mention Kingshill colliery ? 
How far used it to be from the pit bottom to the coal- 
face at Kingshill? How did the men get from one to the 
other? Why, in places, did they have to crawl? How long 
did the whole journey take them? 

D. Is that still the situation How has it changed? 
What effect has this had? By hqw much has output 
increased? What are the two factors that have contri- 
buted to this increase? What is the ‘production shift’ in 
Scotland? When is coal said to be ‘produced’? 

E. What did the speaker ED a he stood at 
the central loading point? Whergdid the converging 
roadways lead to? What did the giant hopper do? 
Describe the new mine-cars. How fast was the coal 
being loaded ? How did the coal get to the surface? What 
is the effect of this speeding-up, apart from the increase 
in production? 

(STAGE FOUR) Make a rough plan or sketch of a coal-field, 

showing: colliery seams being worked, seams worked out, 

shallow deposits, reserves, pit-head, pit-bottom, old 
o shaft, new shaft, cages, .coal-face, central loading point, 

conveyor belt, giant hopper. 

(STAGES FOUR AND FIVE) Mike up sentences, on the 

subject of this talk, using the following words first as. 

nouns, then as verbs: plan, tour, shape, mine, work, age, 

ride, haul, increase, load, speed. 
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4. (STAGE FIVE) 


(a) What does this extract tell us about the National 


Coal Board's fifteen-year plan and the general effects. 
of it? 


(b) What are we told in particular about the old and: 
the new conditions at Kingshill colliery? 


S” 
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32: THE BIRTH OF NUCLEAR SCIENCE 


P. M. S. BLACKETT 
` (ADVANCED. The language of nuclear physics) 


In this, the first of my talks I want to say something of how 
we have obtained our present vast knowledge of the properties 
of atomic nuclei. In doing so I want to trace out how the art 
of the experimental investigation of the nucleus has changed 
since the early years of this century. Then, apparatus was 
usually simple and cheap; today, we have to build huge and 
expensive accelerating machines. 
As typical of the early period, ође can take two of the: 
decisive experiments that laid the'foundations of nuclear 
physics. In 1911 Sir Ernest Rutherford proved that every 
atom of matter contains a small heavy nucleus carrying a 
positive electric charge. He proved this by allowing the fast 
alpha particles, which are shot of spontaneously from 
natural radioactive materials, to strike the nuclei of other 
atoms and be deflected by them. Then in 1919, in a room in 
the physical laboratories of Manchester University, Ruther-- 
ford, with one research assistant, William Kay, showed that 
very occasionally these alpha particles could penetrate the 
nucleus of an atom and transform it into another substance. 
These two simple experiments have revolutionised our way 
of thinking about atoms. Such simple experiments still 
continue to be important, but now they are supplemented by 
the use of ever bigger and more expensive machines for: 
accelerating nuclear particles tO ery great energies. 
The era of the big machines started in 1932 with the experi-- 
ments of Cockcroft and Walton in the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, and of Lawrence in California. It has reached its. 
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present zenith in the huge so-called cosmotron at Brook- : 
haven on Long Island. The Brookhaven machine has cost 
£2,000,000 and consumed some 300 man-years of scientific 
and engineering effort, apart from the industrial labour, to 
build it. 


More than 100 years ago some wise words were written by 


the German chemist Liebig: “What we know about the 
world depends on what we can do and this depends on the 
instruments at our disposal, tke materials we have available 
to make the instruments and the skill of our hands by which 
we use the instruments." This dependence of our knowledge 
on the skill of our hands has been true since the dawn of 
science. It is still more strikingly true now, when to know 
more about the nucleus we have to design and build not only 
delicate and subtle jistruments of observation but great 
machines to producesfhe particles and phenomena we wish 
to observe. Until thé first machines for accelerating atomic 
particles were built, all we learnt about the structure of 
atomic-nuclei depended on an accident of nature—for one 
could imagine-a warld very like our own in which it did not 
happen—that cert&s, heavy atoms such as radium and 
thorium spontaneously emit three types of radiation which 


we can use to probe the structure of other atoms. These . 


radiations are still called by the names alpha, beta, and 


gamma rays, given to them before their true natures were ` 


known. The alpha rays, which Rutherford used so brilliantly, 
are the nuclei of helium atoms and are shot out of radioactive 


nuclei with great energies. They are positively charged and ` 


have a mass four times as great as the proton, which is the 
nucleus of the lightest atom known, hydrogen. @ 

Then beta rays are also emitted. These are negatively charged 
and аге 1,837 times lightér than protons. They are, in fact, 
very fast electrons, identical in nature with the electrons that 
form the outer parts of all atoms. It is, of course, the electrons 
in the outer structure of atoms that govern the chemical and 
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physical properties of ordinary matter, and so the nature of 
the world we live in. Lastly, there are gamma rays, now 
known to consist of electromagnetic waves of the same 
essential nature as ordinary light, but of much greater cnergy. 
These, then, were the atomic tools provided by nature to 
probe the structure of atomic nuclei. But to use them the 
radiations had to be detected and measured. Here comes the 
role of the delicate and often subtle detecting instrument. In 
the early period we are considering there were five detecting 
instruments in use. One was the ordinary photographic plate. 
In fact, the discovery of radioactivity was made by Becquerel 
in 1896, when he found that a lump of uranium ore would 
blacken a photographic plate enclosed in a light-tight box. 
Rutherford measured the electric charge and mass of alpha 
particles by the traces made by a Б\ат of these particles on 
a photographic plate. Y 
Then there was the ionisation chamber for detecting the ions, 
or broken-up molecules, produced in air by the rays from 
radioactive substances. In the first decade of this century, this 
instrument, which can be made of the sipzplest possible charac- 
ter—a gold leaf attached to a rod Wo by a sulphur bead 
ina tin box—served to build the wonderful body of knowledge 
of the transformations of the families of radioactive elements. 
The third instrument, the scintillation screen, depends on the 
curious fact that certain specimens of rather impure zinc 
sulphide have the lucky property of giving a tiny but bright 
scintillation of light, easily visible with a low-power micro- 
scope, when hit by an energetic particle such as an alpha ray. 
It was with this instrument that Rutherford made the experi- 
gnent already described on the scattering of alpha particles, 
which led to the nuclear theory,gf the atom. So also did he 
observe the first disintegration oI atoms. 
Fourthly comes the primitive counter, which later in the 
*thirties evolved into the now ubiquitous Geiger counter. 
They are now used in dozens of ways: in scientific and medical ; 
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research, in engineering surveys, and civil defence. Lastly, 
the cloud chamber of C. T. R. Wilson revealed in 1911 to a 
somewhat astonished scitntific world the actual tracks of 
single atomic particles. When an energetic atomic particle 
passes through air it leaves behind a trail of ionised molecules, 
If the air is moist and is suddenly cooled by expanding it, 
tiny water drops condense on these ions. The row of water: 
drops so formed can be photographed, so revealing the track 
of a single atomic particie. It сањ be seen colliding with atoms 
and thus the dynamics and transformations of single particles 
can be studied in detail. 


Note 


P. M. S. Blackett, F.R.S., Professor of Physics, Imperial College of” 
Science and Technology, London University. 


ÜXERCISES 

1.. (STAGE FOUR) Study the text and make notes on it so as 
to mark clearly the progressive stages leading to ‘our 
present vast knowledge of the properties of atomic nuclei’. 

2. Provide a suiftble title and an accurate summary for 
each рагаогарЬ № 

3. Маке up 20 questions which would elicit the most im-- 
portant facts, names, dates, figures, etc., mentioned in. 
the talk. 


4. (STAGEFIVE) Produce a precis of this talk in approximately 
250 words. 
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33 - VISITING A PLUTONIUM FACTORY 


DOUGLAS BROWN 
(INTERMEDIATE. Descriptive journalism) 


‚А. “Near the rugged coast Не of one of the loneliest parts of 


England’s Lake District! there are two towers, each more 
than 400 feet high,” said Douglas Brown, B.B.C. reporter, in 
an overseas broadcast. “They dominate a lovely stretch of 
countryside and farming area, with sheep and cattle grazing 
on the hills. But these towers are far removed from farming. 
They are the chimneys of two ca piles which in turn are 
part of a vast factory producing ply tonium. 


эв, “This factory—it is called Win scale—is one of three 


factories given over to atomic energy, production. Up to now 
it has been very much a ‘top secret’ installation, although 
work on it started about six years ад; but within the past 
few weeks the Department of Аїок@© Energy decided that it 
would not be a bad thing to let people know, within limits, 
a good deal more of what goes on in a factory like this. 
I was one of a party to be taken over, one of the first journal- 


К ists; indeed, one of the few outsiders to be allowed in. 


«C, “The main and lasting impression of the factory is its size. 


It spreads over nearly 400 acres. The pile buildings them- 
selves stand on a concrete mat ten feet thick. The tour began 
at one of them, an immense square building with its tower 
O looking for all the world like a temple of the atomic age. 
From the building comes а gaggle hum, which turns into a 
crescendo as the doors open—a cascade of sound so great 
that you cannot hear a word anyone says, even if he shouts in 
your ear. This noise is made by the fans that cool the piles" 
themselves; fans each the size of a small bungalow. 
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“Next to the fan house there is what they call the forecourt 
of the pile; and there I saw the tall, grey wall of concrete 
enclosing the pile and protecting the outside world from the 
factory's most ferocious process. Inside the pile, in a kind of 
huge cauldron, to the accompaniment of untold heat and 
radio-activity, uranium undergoes what is called fission; 
and this is the first process of conjuring from it the precious. 
plutonium, for plutonium is an artificial metal. It is more or 
less grown inside the piles. Outside the concrete wall the: 
machinery looks gentle enough, blue girders and yellow 
handrails, and a pile of yellow boxes containing the uranium. 
ready to go into the pile. But inside the pile itself the general. 
manager of the factory, Mr. Davey, put it this way: ‘It would. 
be a delightful understatement to call it “lethal’’.’ 
“Before going into the pile buildings, I. was given a white: 
coat and a black-and white badge, a badge with photographic 
film which goes Бас] if you run into too much radio-activity. 
But this was a mild foretaste of the full protective drill that. 
followed. Now, wearing rubber boots and rubber gloves, 
as well as our white coats, we were taken up a steel gangway 
to a long, narrow dx ol. It had a sinister look about it—they 
call it a ‘cooling pond’. 
“Here the radio-active cartridges of uranium from the pile 
come by way of a decp-water channel, brought in a kind of 
underwater truck. At night the waters are luminous. ‘Yes,’ 
said our guide, ‘they are mildly radio-active.’ 
"Next to the pond was a building where we could not РО. 
There, from a gallery overlooking part of the pool, workmen. 
using underwater lamps and long handled tools take the 
naked slug of uranium from its can, and drop it in a heavy 
lead container. This they call a ‘coffin’, and from there it gdes 
to the separation planfiziud that was our next port of call. 
Here in this plant uranium—uranium now containing some 


` plutonium—undergoes long and complicated processes. In. 


the end plutonium emerges, first as a liquid, and then as a. 
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solid. During the first part of all this, a good deal of radio- 
activity is unleashed, and everything is done behind thick 
walls of concrete. Until recently it was believed that once 
the plant had been used it would become far too radio-active- 
for any maintenance to be done on it. But now scientists have 
managed to control this radio-activity so well that men can 
go in; but they have to be protected by heavy plastic clothing, 
and oxygen equipment of the kind used by the Everest 


Expedition.” S 


Note 
1. The Lake District is in Cumberland, north-west England. 


EXERCISES 


1. (STAGES TWO AND THREE) After ONE hearing of the 
complete talk, write down whai you remember of the 
description of the Windscale facipry. Listen to the talk 
ONCE more, and add, if you can, to what you wrote. 
Then read the text and notice what important points. 
you omitted or got wrong. 

2. (STAGE THREE) Make up twenty gx€stions to bring out 
the most important features infe description of the 
factory. 

3. (STAGE FOUR) RELATED PARTICIPLES. Make up sentences: 
beginning with the following phrases and making certain 
that the participle, present or past, refers to the subject of 
the sentence: Wearing rubber boots and gloves; domi- 
nating a lovely stretch of countryside; dominated by the 
huge towers of the Windscale factory; grazing on the 
hills; spread over nearly 400 acres; looking for all the 

O world like a temple of the atomic age; enclosing the 
pile; before going into the &wstlding; using underwater 
lamps and long-handled tools; protected by heavy 
plastic clothing. Now use the same phrases at the end 
of a sentence, not using the participles as part of a finite: 
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verb, but making certain that there is no doubt which 
word the participle refers to. 
-$. (STAGE FIVE) Write two letters, one to someone in your 
own family, the other to a person whom you imagine 
$ to be in a position superior to yours, describing a visit 
you have paid to a factory. 
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34 - HENRY FIELDING: 
THEN AND NOW 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
(INTERMEDIATE. Literary history with a popular appeal) 


On October 8, 1754, Непїу Fielding died at Lisbon, where 
he had gone in a last desperate attempt to recover his health. 
He was only forty-eight, but had lived hard and had been ill 
for some time, taking all manner of dreadful medicines and 
‘waters’ that probably did him more harm than good. When 
he joined the ship for Lisbon at Rotherhithe,! he had already 
lost the use of his limbs and had tbe hoisted on board in a 
chair. In his journal of the уоуайе he describes how the 
sailors and watermen on the Thames hurled insults at him 
and roared with laughter. He goes on to say: 

“It was a lively picture of that cruelty and inhumanity in the 
nature of men, which I have o contemplated with 
concern, and which leads the mindfÍnto a train of very un- 
comfortable and melancholy thoughts." $ 

How surprised Fielding would be if he knew that 200 years 
later such brutal conduct to a dying man would be unthink- 
able, and that yet, after such a gain in decency and sensitive- 
ness, we should be prepared to slaughter one another by the 
million! But after the first shock of surprise, he would have 
enjoyed the grim irony of our situation, with a special relish 
of the solemn, empty speeches we make in the prospective 

slaughterhouse. 
This man who would never seedaja fiftieth year had not lived 
wisely but had seen far more of life, on many different levels, 
than most men who live to be a hundred. He came of aristo- 
cratic stock, though his own branch of two great families was 
not wealthy. What little money young Harry Fielding had, he 
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soon spent. He was a tall, powerful fellow, with enormous 
zest, fond of the bottle and any kind of amusing company, 
imprudent, very generous. Once he borrowed some money 
from a bookseller for the express purpose of paying his taxes, 
but being appealed to by a friend even poorer than himself 
he gave him the money. When the tax-collector appeared, 
Fielding said to him: "Friendship has called for the money; 
let the collector call again." It would be an interesting 
experiment to try this generdus sentiment on the Somerset 
House? of our day. To keep himself going, Fielding took to 
writing plays, and before he was thirty had had many 
comedies and burlesques produced. He had no particular 
genius for the stage, and these hastily written pieces, mostly 
filled with topical satire, аге no great shakes3—though the 
only one I have eva! / seen, *Tom Thumb', made me laugh, 
I must confess. W. at i is far more important, it even made 
Swift4 laugh, no easy conquest. 
In 1737, just after Fielding had entered theatrical manage- 
ment, the Government, weary of being lampooned by such 
wild wits, introdiiged a bill for the compulsory licensing of 
plays by the Lord X Uhamberlain.5 This ruined Fielding, who 
bad no hope of escaping censorship, for he was the most 
_ notorious of the satirical playwrights. I hate to say anything 
in favour of censorship, licences, and Lord Chamberlains, 
but it is a fact that Fielding's immediate loss was our gain. 
The mediocre playwright vanished and in his place sppeatcd 
the great novelist. 
But not at once. He took to the law and after reading hard, 
often following a long night in a tavern, was called to the 
Baró and secured, probably through the Duke of Bedford, 
an appointment as magistrate at Bow Street.7 All the evidence 
suggests that Fielding, in spite of a style of life not calculated 
to win the confidence of the higher legal authorities, was in 
fact an uncommonly good magistrate. He was both zealous 
and shrewd, and, beinga creative type of man, was not content 
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Henry Fielding: Then and Now 
to fall into mere routine. Although his health was now failing, 
he tried hard to introduce many sensible reforms, and was 
able to break up many of the murderous gangs of thieves 
that operated not far from his court. By this time he had 
turned novelist, bringing to the novel, still a most uncertain 
form, not only a lively imagination and a fine sense of narra- 
tive construction, but also his immense breadth of experience, 
his acquaintance with many different sides of life, his know- 
ledge of country Squires, town wits, fashionable ladies, 
alehouse sluts, lawyers, parsons, schoolmasters, rogues and 
vagabonds. His prodigal living may have emptied his pockets 
but it had given him a rich store of memories, a wealth of 
observation, a magnificent equipment for the writing of fiction. 


Notes 

Henry Fielding (1707-54)—described in ¢his talk, 
J. ВРЛЕУ ese playwright, рор {Шаг broadcaster. 

5 Rotherhithe ['rəðəhaið] is on the В "Thames, below London 
Bridge. 

2 Somerset House—between the Thames and the Strand, on the site 
of the palace of the Duke of Somerset, who ruled England as Protector 
after the death of Henry VIII. The building now contains offices dealing 
with the registration of births, marriages and , as well as with taxes, 

3. по great кесе not Teco! ded for students’ com- 

ositions, meaning ‘not very good’. 
AIO NES Swift (1667-1745)—author of Gulliver's Travels. 

5. The Lord Chamberlain—chief officer of the Royal Household, 
responsible for seeing that plays performed at court were suitable; still 
charged with licensing plays in the interests of public morality, 

6. The ancient ceremony of ‘calling’ a successful law student ‘to the 
Bar’ still takes place in the Inns of Court in London. 

7. Bow Street magistrate’s court, opposite Covent Garden Opera 
House, was founded in 1739 and is now the chief police court in London. 
The “Bow Street Runners’ acted as detectives until the Metropolitan 
Police Force was formed in 1829, 


EXERCISES 
f (sracE two) 

A. In what year did Fielding die? On what day? 
Where? In what country is that? Why had he gone there? 
Was he an old man? How had he lived? How long had 
he been ill? What had he taken for his illness? With ү 
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^ what effect? Where did he join the ship for Lisbon? 


Where exactly is Rotherhithe? What state was Fielding 
in? How did he get on board? What did the sailors do 


i when they saw him? What would surprise Fielding if he 


were alive today? How would he have reacted to our 
present situation? 

B. How much had һе.ѕееп of life? What do we know 
about his ancestry ? How much money had he? Why had 
he so little? What did he do with the money he had? 
What was he like physically? What was he fond of? 


;  Who(m) did he borrow money from? What for? What 


2. 


| 


did he do with it? What did Fielding tell the tax- 
collector? What happens at Somerset House? (see notes 
on the text). What expression does Priestley use to 
distinguish Somerse? House now from Somerset House in 
Fielding's day? Why did Fielding take to writing plays? 
What had he achicved by the time he was thirty? How 
many of Fielding's plays has Priestley seen? Did Priestley 
find it amusing? Who else did? 
(STAGE THREE) Make up questions requiring the following 
answers: "s 

C. abillforthe licensing of plays. the Lord Chamber- 
lain. in 1737. because it was tired of being ridiculed. 
It ruined him. No, he is not usually in favour of them. 
He admits that Fielding's loss was our gain. a mediocre 
one. He became a novelist. 

: D. No, not immediately. He took to the law. Yes, 
he read hard, but he also spent his nights drinking. 
Yes; he was called to the bar. He became the magistrate 
at Bow Street. probably the Duke of Bedford. He seems 
to have been a very good one. zealous and shrewd. 
It was failing. many sénsible reforms. to break up many 
of the gangs of thieves not far from his court. He had 
turned novelist. a lively imagination, a fine sense of 
narrativeconstruction, an immense breadth of experience, 
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and acquaintance with many sides of life. Yes, it didempty 
his pockets. It had given him a rich store of memories, 
(STAGE THREE) TENSES and their SEQUENCE, INFINITIVE, 
GERUND and PARTICIPLES. Read, then write out, replacing 
the infinitive in brackets, where necessary, with another 
form of the verb. 

(a) Fielding (die)-at Lisbon, where he (go) in an 
attempt (recover) his health. 

(b) When he(join) the ship at Rotherhithe, he (already, 
lose) the use of his limbs and (have) (hoist) on board in 
a chair. 

(c) How (surprise) Fielding (be) if he (knew) that 
200 years later such brutal conduct to a (die) man (be) 
unthinkable, and that yet we (prepare) (slaughter) one 
another by the million! But a the first shock of 
Surprise, he (enjoy) the irony of out situation. 

(d) How surprised we (be) if we (know) what Fielding 
really (think)! : 

(e) How amused J. B. Priestley will be when he (hear) 
that we (study) this talk! 4. 

(f) How happy we (be) when wé{master) the English 
tenses! 

(g) How annoyed the author of this talk (be) if I (usc) 
it without permission! 

(h) Once he (borrow) some money for the express 
purpose (pay) his taxes, but (appeal to) by a friend, he 
(give) him the money. 

(i) Before he (be) thirty, Fielding (have) many plays 
(produce). z 

Ə (j) In 1737 just after Fielding (enter) theatrical 
management the Governmentsweary (lampoon) by such 
wild wits introduced a bill (compulsory, license) of plays. 
Punctuate this sentence properly. : 

(k) Although his health (fail), he (try) hard (introduce) 
many reforms. By this time, he (turn) novelist. s 
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(1) His prodigal living may (empty) his pockets but it 
(give) him a rich store of memories. 

(m) Put into indirect speech: The doctor said, “This 
man will never see his fiftieth year. He has not lived 
wisely but has seen more of life than most men who. 
live to be a hundred.” 

(STAGE FOUR) ARTICLES and ADJECTIVES. Make a suitable: 
combination of one word from the left-hand column, 
and one word from the right. Preface each combination 
first with such or such a, as appropriate; then with what 
or what a so as to form an exclamation. 

lively, empty, great, breadth, novelist, company, 
desperate, sensible, medicines, conduct, night, 
dreadful, grim, generous, wits, attempt, sentiment, 
long, amusing, pfodigal, ^ experiment, speeches, 

wild, brutal, intéfesting, picture, irony, reforms, 
immense. living. 

(STAGE FOUR) CONSTRUCTIONS. Find the sentences begin- 
ning “How surprised Fielding would be’, ‘What little 
money (he) hàd’, ‘To keep himself going’, ‘What is far 
more important’ ‘His prodigal living may have emptied 
his pockets’, and make up original sentences based on 
the same or a similar pattern. 


‚ PUNCTUATION. Do paragraph F, from ‘All the evidence" 


to the end, as dictation, the students putting in the 
punctuation. 
(STAGE FIVE. LESS ADVANCED) Write notes on Fielding 
under the following headings: ancestry, private life, 
physique, personality, dramatist, Inagistrate, novelist. 
(STAGE FIVE, MORE ADVANCED) CRITICISM and STRE. 
Discuss Priestley's«fzeatment of this subject. Say, for 
example, how far he attempts to give a literary topic a. 
popular appeal; how far his choice of argument, vocabu- 
lary and idiom reflects his personal likes, dislikes and 
opinions; and how far he succeeds in his object. 
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35. THE LEGACY OF SAMUEL BUTLER 


E. M. FORSTER 
(ADVANCED. An eminent novelist on one of his masters) 


Samuel Butler influencedeme a great deal, so it is perhaps: 
appropriate that I should be discussing his legacy. He, Jane 
Austen, and Marcel Proust are the three authors who have 
helped me most over my writing, and he did more than 
either of the other two to help me to look at life the way I do. 
What is that way? It is the undogmatic way. I will come back 
to it. But I wanted at the start to d my hat personally to 
this remarkable man and to thank [ іт. I may not be so polite- 
to him later on, nor would he wish me to be; he resented 
deference. 
1 can imagine him listening in this evening, from his some- 
what cynical limbo. He was himselfJarticularly interested 
in the question of legacy, of іп псе, and it is always. 
appearing in his speculations. He believed that a man's real 
influence is exerted only after his death, that it is then that he 
really begins to live, that the great man—like Shakespeare— 
then enters into his immortality, and that we small men have 
a temporary immortality in the hearts of our friends and in 
the recollections of us that survive. We shall be forgotten— 
and the great men will be forgotten some day, for great 
things are compounded of small, and the time comes when 
gthey too must perish. But there is for all of us this extension: 
we are wrong in assuming that Qur earthly activities end in 
the grave. We may be remembered inaccurately: witness the 
sad example of Mr. Higgs, who escaped from Erewhon in a 
balloon and revisited that country to discover that he had 
founded a new religion and was being worshipped as a 
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sun-god. Things became very awkward for Mr. Higgs. -But, 
accurately or inaccurately, we shall be remembered. 

C. To be mentioned by living men—for instance by ourselves— 
that is what Samuel Butler desired. He is sometimes rather 
conceited and self-conscious about it, sometimes rather 
pathetic, and I doubt whether the great creative artists have 
had this desire very strongly. They have been too anxious to 
get on with their jobs. Butler was always wondering. what 
effect he would have on the future. Would the critics—whom 
he despised—praise him for the wrong reasons? He would 
hate that. Would the decent people whom he admired—the 
healthy, handsome, well-dressed people—caricature him and 
make fun of him? He should not mind that at all, What he 
dreaded was oblivion, and being no fool, he knew that he 

would be forgotten T day: as shall we all. 


Notes 


Samuel Butler (1835-1902) attacked hypocrisy in the social conventions 
of his time, and influenced Bernard Shaw as well as Forster. 

E. M. Forster—novelist, author of .A Passage to India, one of the 
foremost personalities in modern English letters. 


(STAGE FOUR) Shall, will, should, would. Fill in the gaps 
in the following, noticing what words E. M. Forster 
uses in the context, and with what effect. 

(a) What am I discussing in this talk? Is it appropriate 
that I — be discussing this subject, that I — be doing so? 
Is it appropriate that Forster — be discussing it? 

(b) I — come back to the subject later. He — come 
back to it. © 

(с) I — not be so polite to him later on, nor — he 
wish me to be. : 

(d) Some day, we — be forgotten, and the great men 
— be forgotten too. In the meantime, we — be remem- 
bered accurately or inaccurately. 
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The Legacy of Samuel Butler 


(e) Butler was always wondering what effect he — 
have in the future; — the critics praise him for the wrong 
reasons? He — hate that. 

(f) — the decent people, whom he admired, make fun 
of him? He — not mind that at all. 

(g) He knew that he —-be forgotten some day; as — 
we all. I know I — be, and you know you — be. 
(STAGE FOUR) POSITION of ADVERBS. Place the adverb(s) 
(in brackets) in a suitable place in the sentence. In some 
cases, a different position will produce a different meaning ; 
when this happens, explain the difference. 

(a) I wanted to raise my hat to this remarkable man 
(personally). 

(b) This question is appearing in his speculations 
(always). \ 

(с) A man's real influence is eierted after his death 
(only). : 

(d) It is then that he begins to live (really). 

(e) He is conceited and'self-conscious (sometimes, 


rather). 26 
(f) Butler was wondering ууһа йесі he would have 


(always). 
(STAGE FIVE) Written question. What does ‘legacy’ mean 
in this case, and why was Samuel Butler so concerned 


about it? 
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36 · MEETING THOMAS HARDY 


WALTER DE LA MARE, O.M. 
(ADVANCED. A rare poet on a great novelist) 


It is a curious thing that events and experiences in one’s life: 
which may mean a great deal to one, and never cease to do so, 
may yet in after-memory be so difficult—not to recall, but to- 
place in time and in order. They stand up, and continue so. 
to do, out of the ocean of the past, like the mist-topped peak 
of Teneriffe, yet afterwards seem to resemble isolated 
treasure-islands in a ¢ta-haze of the half-forgotten. We ге-. 
turn to them again ar 1 again in memory; we delight to recall. 
them. We go back te’ them as if into an old walled garden; 
but, alas, a garden which we shall never actually enter again. 
Just so it was with the meeting I have in mind, and shall try: 
„Хо describe, with Thomas Hardy. He was, of course, а good 
deal older than I v. z; when we met. He was older even than 
I am now, though I am rapidly catching him up. He was 
born in 1840, and I came into this world more than thirty: 
years afterwards. We actually met on Dorchester! sstation's. 
down? platform. He showed a child's satisfaction and a rare 
courtesy almost peculiar to himself, in his immediate apology: 
that in spite of every effort he had failed to get me a cab. 
Simply because the complete fleet of Dorchester's cabs had 
bcen secured by people with tickets for the first performance: 
of a dramatised version of Tess. Therefore, having compelled 
me to give my bag into his keeping, we set out on foot. And 
soon, as it seemed, our footsteps were muffled by the beautiful. 
moss-quiet turf of his Dorsetshire downs. 
Suddenly, in the midst of our talk, under the immense canopy 
of the pale-blue latening3 sky, not very far from the sea of 
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Meeting Thomas Hardy 
course, I became aware of a captivating, low, trilling chorus 
of birds, coming as it seemed from a shallow hollow of the 
downs no more than some thirty paces distant. I put up a 
finger and enquired of him what birds they were. We came 
to a standstill, he eyed me with a characteristically tilted 
glance that was never penetrating—always divining and com- 
prehending—and replied that he could hear no birds. We 
continued after a few moments on our way. Were the birds 
that I had heard then really nature’s; or had Hardy himself 
magicked them into my mind? ` 
And so at length we came to his house, Max Gate. It had 
been of his own design and building; indeed, his first book 
had been entitled How I Built Myself a House. It was not in 
the least like ‘The House Beautiful’, but resembled that style 
of writing which he said you must not make continuously 
flawless, since, then, it may become much of a strain on 
the reader! What, however, would Have redeemed, for me at 
any rate, sheer downright impossible ugliness was the fact, 
which he confided to me, that when the builders were cutting 
the approach to the house they had, у accident, chopped 
off the skull from a Roman skeleteZ He showed me, too, 
afterwards, a sepulchral stone with a Latin inscription. 
A Legion had been quartered on Max Gate's site. And, 
since he thought the presence of the stone ‘inauspicious’, he 
had persuaded a dense mat of ivy to creep down, and so hide 
its inscription from the light of day. But I expect the moon- 
beams crept through the mat round about midnight. 
In the hall of the Bouse there hung a portrait of the first Mrs. 
Hardy, her golden ringlets bedangling her fair cheeks, and it 
was here I met Florence Hardy, who became the very kindest 
of friends. The next morning she picked white clambering 
roses from the bush beyond thé'tloorway for her husband to 
lay on his first wife’s grave. And then to the churchyard 
itself he and I. made our way—across the dusty, parched 
downs in the bright, hot sun. 
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F. And as we went, there hove into view two very tall strangers, 
a gentleman, entirely in black, and a lady, a nun. The Hardys“ 
notorious dog was trotting free beside us. He was, I had, 
gathered, always on the very verge of biting visitors, but not, 
as it seemed, by sheer instinct, all versifiers. The two strangers. 
also had a dog, also unleashed; and both parties immediately 
put this irregularity right. As we approached one another 
Hardy had murmured a few words about them. They were, 
I think, personal friends. What he said so much interested 
me that a few discreet paces after passing them I stooped low 
pretending to tie up my shoe-lace'go that I could get an even. 
closer back-view: My manners, I fear, went to the wind in. 
Hardy's company—though never his own. In the churchyard 
he pointed out to me the gravestones of some of the old: 
friends who appeare/? in his poem entitled ‘Friends Beyond', 
William Dewy, Tranter Reuben, Farmer Ledlow late at. 
plough,  * 
Robert's kin, and John's and Ned's, 
And the Squire, and Lady Susan, lie in Mellstock. 
churchyat* now! 

Notes Xy 

Thomas Hardy (1840-1928)—novelist, author of Tess of tlie D'Urber- 


villes and poet, sometimes regarded as the first and one of the greatest of 
‘the moderns’. 

Walter de la Mare, O.M., C.H., 1873-1956, poet and one of the most 
distinguished figures in twentieth-century British literature. 

1. Dorchester—the chicf town of the county of Dorset and the centre: 
of ‘the Hardy country’. 


2. the down platform—sce note 1 on passage 4. 
3. latening—i.c. getting late; a rare usage. 


EXERCISES 


1. (STAGES FOUR AND FIVE) Questions on the text. ES 
(a) What picture does Walter де la Mare give of 
Thomas Hardy? 


(b) What does he tell us about the first and the second: 
Mrs. Hardy, and of Hardy's friends? 
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Meeting. Thomas Hardy 
(c) What was interesting about Hardy's house, and 
what did Walter de la Mare think of it? 
(d) Tell in your own words what happened on the 
two walks mentioned in this talk. 
(e) Explain the metaphors, similes and other poetic 
devices used in this passage. 
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37 - JOSEPH CONRAD 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, О.М. 


{INTERMEDIATE TO ADVANCED. Distinguished réminiscence) 


A. 


I made the acquaintance of Soseph Conrad in September 
1913, through our common friend Lady Ottoline Morrell. 
1 had been for many years an a®mirer of his books, but 
should not have ventured to seck acquaintance without an 
introduction. I travelled down to his house near Ashford in 


.Kent in a state of somewhat anxious expectation. My first 


impression was one of surprise. He spoke English with a very 
strong foreign accen(; and nothing in his demeanour in any 
way suggested the sea. He was an aristocratic Polish gentle- 
man to his fingertips. His feeling for the sea, and for England, 
was one of romantic love—love from a certain distance, 
sufficient to leave че romance untarnished. His love for the 
sea began at а verySorly age. When he told his parents that 
he wished for a career as a sailor, they urged him to go into 
the Austrian navy, but he wanted adventure and tropical 
seas and strange rivers sutrounded by dark forests; and 
the Austrian navy offered him no Scope for these desires. 


'His family were horrified at his seeking a career in the 


English merchant marine, but his determination - was 
inflexible. о 

He was, as anyone may sce from his books, a very rigid 
moralist and politically far from sympathetic with revdzu- 


tionaries. He and I were iv-most of our opinions by no means · 


in agreement, but in something very fundamental we were 

extraordinarily at one. My relation to Joseph Conrad was 

unlike any other I have ever had. I saw him seldom, and not 
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c. 


Joseph Conrad 


at all over a long period of years. In the out-works of our 
lives, we were almost strangers, but we shared a certain 
outlook on human life and human destiny, which, from the 
‘very first, made a bond of extreme strength. I may perhaps 
be pardoned for quoting a sentence from a letter that he 
wrote to me soon after we had become acquainted. I should 
feel that modesty forbids the quotation except for the fact 
that it expresses so exactly what I felt about him. What he 
expressed, and I equally felt, was, in his words, “a deep 
admiring affection which, if you were never to see me again 
and forgot my des, tomorrow, would be unalterably 
yours usque ad finem". 

Of all that he had written I admired most the terrible Story 
called The Heart of Darkness, in which a rather weak idealist 
is driven mad by horror of the tropiral forest and loneliness 
among savages. This story expresses, hin, most completely 
his philosophy of life. I felt, though Мао not know whether 
he would have accepted such an image, that he thought of 
civilised and morally tolerable human life as a dangerous 
walk on а thin crust of barely cooled.java which at any 
moment might break and let the u an sink into fiery 
depths. He was very conscious of the various forms of 
passionate madness to which men are prone, and it was this 
that gave him such a profound belief in the importance of 
discipline. His point of view, one might perhaps say, was 
the antithesis of Rousseau's: *Man is born in chains, but he 
‘can become free’. He becomes free, so I believe Conrad 
would have said, not by letting loose his impulses, not by 
being casual and uncontrolled, but by subduing wayward 
TAE to a dominant purpose. 


^ 
Notes o» 

Joseph Conrad (1857-1924) was born of Polish parents, joined the 
Britisk merchant 0187 mastered English, and wrote novels in English, 
e.g. Typhoon, Nostromo, of the highest order. 

1. usque ad finem (Latin)—right to the end. — , ..... 
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EXERCISES 


1. (STAGES TWO AND THREE) 

A. How did Bertrand Russell raake Conrad's 
acquaintance? Was Conrad's appearance what Russell 
had expected it to be? In what way was it different? 
When did Conrad first become interested in the sea? 
What did his parents want him to do about it? Why was 
Conrad unwilling to take their advice? Were they happy 
about his decision? ` : З 

B. What did Russell and &onrad have in common? 
At what points did they disagtte? How often did they 
meet? Why does Russell hesitate to read the quotation 
from Conrad's letter? 

C. At what joint in his life did Russell admire 
The Heart of Dafines? Does it follow from the context 
that he continue to admire it? What is it about? How 
did Conrad regard civilised life? How did Russell 
imagine Conrad regarded it? Why did Conrad consider 
discipline important? What was Rousseau's point of 
view? Did ed himself state that his point of view 
was the antithesis of this? Did Conrad actually say ‘Man 
becomes free by subduing wayward impulse to a domi- 
nant purpose’? 

2. (STAGES FOUR AND FIVE) Summarise each of the three 
paragraphs of this talk in approximately one-third of 
the number of words in the original, and provide a 
sub-title for each paragraph. ` 
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38 - GEORGE ORWELL AND 
HIS SCHOOLDAYS 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
(INTERMEDIATE. Straightforward biography) 


except that he was пой as he seemed to imagine up to his 
death, in any way untque in being the child of parents who 
did not pay full fees. I, too, went to an expensive preparatory 
school of which my parents could not possibly have paid the 
fees, and although it is true that У} College! at Eton had 


e 
A. Of George Orwell gf as he a school I can say nothing 


too much pride or snobbery easily Vo confess such arrange- 
ments to one another, I have no dowpt at all that there were 
many others who were in this way double charity boys like 
George Orwell and myself. He exaggerated his isolation. 


He was not a victim of brutality durjgg his schooldays at : 


Eton. He never, to do him justice, y¥etended that he was, 


and indeed it-would have been the opposite to the truth. ' 


For those of us who were then senior in the Sixth Form,2 
and in a position to impose our will on policy, introduced at 
that time what we thought of as a new artd liberal regime of 
no punishments. Readers of Mr. Eric Parker or of Cyril 
Connolly’s Enemies of Promise will remember the story of 
those turbulent and absorbing College politics. Whether we 


were right or wrong, at least Orwell and his fellows immedi- ' 


tely benefited from a loose rein and got off very lightly. 


C. ‘It is certainly not true that he was unpopular with his fellow 


Collegers.! It is certainly not е that he was insignificant 

among them or what I might call superficially solitary. As 

for work, he may not have worked as hard as he could, but 

he always kept a place somewhere in the middle of his 
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Election’—and zhat^ though marks were given predominantly 
for proficiency in Latin and Greek, in which he was not 
especially interested—and such a place could not have been 
held by total idleness. There was a fashion of anarchy running 
through College at that time. We all of us went about 
questioning the laws of God and Man, and Orwell was well 
in that fashion. Indeed, he was one of the notable leaders of it. 
What I think is probably true is that he did not make himself 
widely known in the general Svorld of Eton outside College 
and that in his rebellion against'guthority there was a kind 
of obstinate and puritan sincerityWwhich contrasted a little 
with the more light-hearted ragging in which at any rate the 
greater number of the escapades of the rest of us were cons 
ceived. “Well, Blairs.” said the Master in College, “things 
can't go on like this/ither you or I will have to go." “I’m 
afraid it'll have to b¢jyou sir," answered Orwell. It may be— 
¥ do not know—that some of the masters felt that he was a 


` serious danger, where the rest of us were merely silly nuisances. 


discipline and no\yunishments and was always delighted to 
and tyrannies to denounce. But there 
was a custom at Eton—as far as I know there still is—by 
which boys touched their caps to a master when they passed 
him. It seemed, and seems, to me a very harmless courtesy; 
and, questioning all else, I had never thought to question 
that custom, but I remember discovering to my surprise that 
Orwell resented passionately the indignity of this servile 
action that was demanded of him. 


I fully TES whole grammar of anarchy about no 


Notes 


© 
< George Orwell's real name, was Eric Blair (1903-50), He is described 


10 this passage, and in ) 
Christopher Ho E abner: author, member of the board of the 
jo unch. 
1. College—at Eton (founded by King Henry VI in 1440 , scholarship: 
boys live ‘in College’ and are-called Collegers, The others ie in boarding 
houses in the town and are called Oppidans. . 
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2. The Sixth Form—is the most advanced class i ish *Public* 
апа Secondary schede нү ass in English ‘Public 


3. Election—the group of boys elécted to receive scholarshi 
4. that—that was trud he didi ihat. "s 
S. Blair, i.e. Orwell. 


EXERCISES 


1. (STAGES TWO AND THREE) 

A. What kind of school did Orwell go to first? 
Did his parents pay the full fees? Was he the only boy 
whose parents did not @ay the full fees? What made him 
think he was? Didghe and Hollis go to the same pre- 
paratory solo do you know they didn’t? Where 
were they together? In what sense were they ‘double 
charity boys’? : 

B. Was Orwell badly treated at Eton? Did he pretend 
he was? If he had done so, how fue would it have been? 
Who decided what punishmentsfshould be given? How 
did Christopher Hollis come tó have a hand in this 
decision? What was the consequence of this decision on 
Orwell? 

C. Was Orwell popular at Eto% In what sense was 
he in the fashion? Was he an tanding figure? How 
hard did he work? Where did he come (in other words, 
what was his position) in class? How does that prove 
that he was not entirely idle? Why was his place in class 
lower than it might have been? 

2. (STAGE FOUR) CONSTRUCTIONS. Supply a context of your 
own in which the following constructions take their place 
naturally: 

(a) They could not possibly have done so. (b) It 

@ would have been the opposite to the truth. (c) Whether 
we were right or wrong, (di»He may not have been un- 
popular. (e) Such a thing could not have taken place. 
(£f) What is certainly true is, (g) As far as I know he still 
does. e 
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3. (STAGE FIVE) 

(a) What does Christopher Hollis say to suggest that 
in some respects George Orwell’s experience and be- 
· haviour at school were no different from those of his 
contemporaries, while in other respects they were 
different? 
(b) What does this passage tell us, directly or indirectly, 
about Orwell's character and opinions ? 


& 


b) 
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39 - GEORGE ORWELL'S STYLE 


ANTHONY QUINTON 
(ADVANCED. A philosopher examines the style of a satirist) 


A. Orwell seems to me unquestionably the best writer of exposi- 


tory prose in English in tifs century, perhaps the best writer 
of any kind of prose. comparison with Swift has become 
a cliché since the pulication of Animal Farm, but there is 
more to it than the fact that they are both writers of political 
satire in a plain style. They are both absolute masters of their 
medium, to compare them with their contemporaries is to 
compare fish with laborious s ers. Orwell’s acute 
sensitiveness to purity of style hadlh moral quality. For he 
saw plain language as the indispensable vehicle of truth. 
Especially dangerous, in his view, was the impersonalising 
effect of jargon: ‘Elimination of disaffected elements’ has 
none of the moral impact of їшї people opposed tc 
the government’, though both арр to the same state of 
affairs. He saw himself as writing at a time when plain 
English was being submitted to intense and continuous pollu- 
tion, largely by those who had a vested interest in destroying 
the conditions of critical thinking. Newspeak! was an alle- 
gorical protest against this process. The narcotic flood of 
manufactured written matter in which we are all nowadays 
immersed was one enemy, the other was literariness, the 
mandarin style. Where jargon demoralises, literariness 
9$ rivialises. 
The excellence of his style, if psjmarily a natural talent, was 
fostered by the nature of his education and the conditions of 
his life. He was not a heavily educated man but left school at 
eighteen to work in the police in Burma. He said that he was 
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idle at Eton, where he was in college. This is probably true to. 
the extent that he refused to perform on the academic tread- 
mill by means of which boys are prepared for the university, 
So, although obviously an omnivorous, even indiscriminate, 
reader, he was in no sense scholarly and he did not get into. 
the habit of expressing himself by writing until he had. 
something he strongly wanted to express. His first book, 
Down and Out in Paris and London, did not appear until he 
was thirty, and he did not take up writing as a routine, 
journalism proper, until the His jobs between leaving 
school and 1939—service in Bu working in a bookshop, 
keeping a pub and a grocer’s sho made none of the para- 
literary demands that so often waste or exhaust a writer’s 
creative impulse. He was a natural writer whose talent was. 
preserved by the way jn which he lived and the moral signifi- 
cance he attached fury of style. To compare him with 
the best-known political writers of the nineteen-thirties 
brings out his peculiar excellence. Beside the inchoate flow 
of Laski2 (produced as if in a trance) or the mechanica! 
flatness of Strachey3 (like directions for opening a tin) the 
true merit of Ons writing is revealed. 
Notes M . 

Anthony Quinton—Lecturer in Philosophy, Oxford. For Orwell, see 
passage 39, 


l. Newspeak—misleadi Official propaganda. The word was invented. 
by Orwell, in his book 1984. Tode 


2. Harold Laski was Professor of Political Science at the London 
School of Economics. 


3. John Strachey (1901- ) has held important Government ap- 
Ppointments and written a number of books on political topics. 


EXERCISES 


1. (STAGES FOUR AND FIVE) CAREFUL READING and ACCURATE 
COMPREHENSION. Sayphow far each of the following 
Statements represents what the speaker has told us. 
Justify your answers Jully, quoting the speaker's own 
words in order to make your point. 
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George Orwell's Style 3 
`(а) The speaker has no doubts about Orwell's pre- 
eminence as a prose-writer. (b) Orwell excelled at every 
kind of prose. (c) It is generally recognised that Orwell 
was an absolute master of every kind of prose that he 
attempted. (d) The comparison that the speaker makes. 
between Swift and Orwell is not original. (e) They are 
similar in so far as they are both writers of political ' 
satire in a plain style. (f) Orwell was a firm believer in 
art for art's sake. (g) It is sometimes necessary to use 
ornate language in orde#to convey the truth. (h) Jargon. 
tends to make lan more human. (i) ‘Elimination 
of disaffected eldfhents’ means ‘killing off people 
opposed to the government’; both phrases make the 
same impression on the reader's mind. (1) Orweli's 
emergence as a writer corresponded with a movement 
in favour of plain speaking, agaif¥t which he vigorously 
protested. (К) The best antidote р jargon is a literary 
style. (I) Orwell owed a great deaf of his success to the 
fact that he went to Eton: (m) He did very little work at 
school. (n) He read widely and was selective in his 
reading. (o) He practised writing as craft. (p) Poverty in. 
Paris and London compelled him (аке up journalism. 
(9) He worked in a variety of jobs which gave him no 
opportunity for using his literary talent. (r) He was a 
born writer whose talent was preserved in spite of his : 
poverty. (s) He was equal to the best political writers of 
his age. (t) He stands side by side with.Laski, whose * 
style, however, was less controlled: than. Orwell's. 
(u) Strachey's style, unlike Orwell's, had no moral 
1 significance. 
@ 
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40: HUCK AND OLIVER 
W. H. AUDEN 


» (ADVANCED. A British-American poet in an unscripted broadcast) 


A. 


c. 


‘About six months ago 1 re-read Huckleberry Finn, by Mark 


Twain, for the first time since@ was a boy, and I was trying 
when I read it to put myself bat in the position of what it 
would seem like to re-read the DYok without knowing the 
United States very well. Because Hi:ckleberry Finn is one of 
those books which is a key book for understanding the 
United States; just as I think one could take other books, 
English books—shall/ say Oliver Twist ?—as corresponding 
pictures of a British [line 

When you read Huchleberry Finn, the first thing maybe that 
strikes somebody who comes from England about it is the 
difference in nature end in the attitude towards nature. You 
will find the Miss3sippi, and nature generally, very big, very 
formidable, very LUE When Oliver goes to stay in the 
'country with Mrs. Maylie, Dickens writes: 

Who can describe the pleasure and delight and peace 
of mind and tranquillity the sickly boy felt in the balmy 
air, and among the green hills and rich woods of an in- 
land village? 

All very human, very comforting. 
One of the great differences between Europe in general and 
America is in the attitude towards nature. To us over here, 
perhaps, nature is always, in a sense, the mother or the vife: 
something with which you enter into a semi-personal relation. 
In the United States, natüre is something much more savage; 
it is much more like—shall we say?—St. George and the 
dragon; Nature is the dragon, against which St. George proves 
his manhood. The trouble about that, of course, is that if yo 
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Huck and Oliver 
succeed in conquering the dragon, there is nothing you can до ` 
with the dragon except enslave it, so that there is always the 
danger with a wild and difficult climate of alternating, if youlike, 
between respecting it as an enemy and expioiting it as a slave. 

D. The second thing that will strike any European reader in 
reading Huckleberry Finn is the amazing stoicism of this little 
boy. Here he is, with a father who is a greater and more 
horrible monster than almost any I can think of in fiction,. 
who very properly gets murdered later. He runs into every 
kind of danger; he об уез a blood feud in which there is a 
terrible massacre, а he cannot even bear, as he writes 
afterwards, to thinWexactly what happened. Yet, in spite of 
all these things, which one would expect to reduce a small 
child either into becoming a criminal or a trembling nervous 
wreck, Huck takes them as Acts pou which pass away, 


and yet one side of this stoicism іҸап attitude towards time 
in which the immediate present is &cepted as the immediate 
present; there is no reason to suppose that the future will be 
the same, and therefore it does not, perhaps, have tq affect 
the future in the same kind of way afit does here. 

€. Then, more interestingly, the Eurogfan reader is puzzled by 
the nature of the moral decision that Huck takes. Here Huck 
is with his runaway slave, Jim, and he decides that he is not 
going to give Jim up, he is going to try to get him into safety. 
When I first read Huckleberry Finn as a boy, I took Huck's 
decision as being a sudden realisation, although he had grown 
up in a slave-owning community, that slavery was wrong. 
Therefore I completely failed to understand one of the most 
wonderful passages in the book, where Huck wrestles with 

ai his conscience. 

F. What Huck does is a pure act of moral improvisation. What 
he decides tells him nothing рош what he should do on 
other occasions, or what other people should do on other 
occasions; and here we come to a very profound difference 
between American and European culture. I believe that all 
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Europeans, whatever their political opinions, whatever their 
religious creed, do believe in a doctrine of natural law of 
some kind. That is to say there are certain things about human, 
nature, and about man as a historical creature, not only as. 
a natural creature, which are eternally true. If a man is a 
conservative, he thinks that law has already been discovered. 
if he is a revolutionary he thinks he has just discovered it; 
nobody knew anything in the past, but now it is known. If 
he is a liberal, he thinks we know something about it and we 
shall gradually know more. Butggeither the conservative, nor 
the revolutionary, nor the liberaXbas really any doubt that 

a natural law exists. i 
G. Itis very hard for an American to believe that there is any- 
thing in human nature that will not change. Americans are 
often called, and sopetimes even believe themselves to be, 
liberal optimists whojthink that the world is gradually getting 
better and better. І Йо not really believe that is true, and I 
think the evidence of their literature is against it. One should. 
say, rather, that deep down inside they think that all things 
pass: the evils w&xnow will disappear, but so will the goods.1 
In addition to th attitude towards nature, the attitude 
towards natural law, there are two more things one might 
' , take up briefly; the attitude towards time, and the attitude 
towards money. Imagine two events in history, (a) followed. 
by (b), which in some way are analogous. The danger to the: 
European will be to think of them as identical, so that if I 
know what to do over (a), I shall know exactly what to do 
with (b). The danger in America will be to see no relation 
between these things at all, so that any knowledge I have 
about (a) will not help me to understand (b). The European 
fails to see the element of novelty; the American fails to see 
the element of герен, You тау remember that both 
Oliver and Huck come into some money. In Oliver's case it 
is money that is his by right of legal inheritance. In Huck's 
case, it is pure luck. He and Tom Sawyer found a robber's 
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Huck and Oliver 
cache. The money came to them only because it could not be 
restored to its rightful owners. The money, therefore, is not 
something that you ever think of inheriting by right. 
In the States, money, which is thought of as something you 
extract in your battle with the dragon of nature, represents 
a proof of your manhood. The important thing is not to have 
money, but to have made it. Once you have made it уоп сап ' ' 
perfectly well give it all away. There аге advantages and 
disadvantages on both siges. The disadvantage in Europe is 
а tendency towards ice and meanness; the danger in 
America is anxiety bcause, since this quantitative thing of 
money is regarded аа proof of your manhood, and to make 
a little more of it would make you even more manly, it’ 
becomes difficult to know where to stop. This ties up with 
something that always annoys m& when I see Europeans 
accusing Americans of being maiẸrialists. The real truth 
about Americans is they do not care about matter enough. 
"What is shocking is waste; just as what shocks Americans in 
Europe is avarice. 
Notes Р 
W. Н. Auden—British-born poet who ате an American citizen, 
"With Stephen Spender and Louis MacNeice, he was one of a famous trio 
-of poets writing in the nineteen-thirties in defence of social justice. 


1. the goods—i.e. the good things. An exceptional usage, probably 
-introduca here by AS with ‘the evils’ which is much commoner. « 


EXERCISES 


1. (STAGE THREE) TENSES USED WITH ‘IF’. Complete the 
following: : 
(a) If a man is a conservative, he (think) that natural 
4 law (already, discover). That is always true; therefore if 
my father was a conservative, he (think), etc. And if my 
unborn son is a conservative, ће... . I am not a conser- 
vative: ifI—,I.... 
(b) If a man is a liberal, he (think) we (know) some- 
thing about natural law and (gradually, know) more. 
195 , ; 
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. very properly gets murdered’ 
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Therefore, if my father was a liberal, he . . . . My grand- 


"father was not a liberal, if he —, . . 


(с) If I know what to do about (a), I shall know exactly 
what to do with (b). If you know . . . If he... If we... 
If they... If I knew... If you knew... If he knew... 
If we knew... If they knew... If I had known... 
If you, etc. 

(STAGE FOUR) Give tle opposite of: a key book, over Aere, 
succeed in conquering, run igto danger, fail to understand, 
the evidence is against it. 
(STAGE FOUR) Explain the di 


rence between: (a) “He 
nd ‘He gets murdered. 
properly". (b) ‘Acts of God which pass away’ and ‘Acts. 
of God, which pass away’. (c) ‘It tells him nothing about 
what he should dg on other occasions’ and ‘it tells him. 
nothing about f: he would do, etc.’ (d) ‘It is hard to 
believe that theré/is anything that will not change’ and. 
‘It is hard to believe that there is something that will not. 
change’. (e) ‘They do not care about enough matter" 
and ‘They ddot care about matter enough’. (f) “What: 
is shocking is Wte’ and ‘What is shocking, is waste’. 
(STAGES FOUR AND FIVE) Provide contexts of your own: 
into which the following expressions would fit naturally: 
what it would seem like, what strikes one about it, 
the trouble about, there is nothing one can do except,. 
I can't bear to think, take a decision, I took it as being, 
they believe themselves to be, mine by right of, ever 
think of reading. 

(STAGE FIVE) Write short paragraphs summarising Auden’s: 


` opinions on (a) Huckleberry Finn, (b) Huck himgelf,. 


(c) similarities and differences between Huckleberry Finn 
and Oliver Twist, @ the American and British (ог 
European) attitudes towards nature, (e) towards natural. 
law and human nature, (f) towards precedent, (g) to- 


» wards money. : 
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41 -MY FIRST NOVEL 
JOYCE CARY 


(INTERMEDIATE) A novelist speaking in generally-accepted 


colloquialism) 


A. My first published novel, called Aissa Saved. It came out 


B. 
- say, the beliefs or unconscious assumptions which actually 


C. 


in 1932. It deals with the Ше and death of a Negro girl con- 
verted by a missiong/Actually her religion is a mixture of 
Christian and pagan ideas, and this is the case with all the 
converts. The general plot is of a drought and the efforts of 
both pagans and Christians to bring rain—the pagans by 


‘sacrifice, the Christians by ргауег. А the end of the book 


Aissa herself is sacrificed. 
The book, in fact, deals with individual religion, that is to. 


person. That is to say everyone has h7f own faith. Of course 
each great religion does draw lar 
gether in general rules of conduct, and general statements of 
belief. But each person makes a particular application of the 
rules and mixes them up with a lot of other ideas and rules 
drawn from all kinds of sources. This is a fundamental 
situation due to the nature of things; the fact, for instance, 
that each individual has to think for himself, and that no 
religion can cover the infinite variety of problems thrown up: 

quite ordinary people, living quite ordinary lives. 

€ book took a long time to write, in fact three years, 
precisely because it threw up s®many questions to which I 
had not an answer. I do not know when it began; my books. 
do not begin with a plan but in a character sketch or scene, 
which may or may not grow into a short story or a novel. 


govern conduct. These yone has O different in every 


a E have scores of them, and now and then I turn them over,. 
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then I may add something to one or two of them, a suggestion i 


for development, or a bit of description, or even another 
character. I cannot remember now how Aissa began, but ] 
know that I had a sketch of the character in it called Ali a 
good many years before, and also a description of scenes at 
a mission. 
I do not write, and never have written, to an arranged plot, 
The book is composed over the whole surface at once like a 


picture, and may start arene the middle or at the end... 


I may go from the end to the Бер}; ing оп the same day, and 
then from the beginning to the middht. As in Picture composi- 
tion, this involves continual trial and Ытог and a lot of waste, 
Whole chapters get moved from one place to another, or 
perhaps thrown out altogether; characters appear and disap- 


pear. I should think Ifwrite about three times the materia) _ 


that finally appears in; шу book, that is to say, for a novel of 


about 100,000 words t write at least 300,000. This of course : 
is fearful waste, and I have tried to avoid it, but it seems to be 
the only way in a I can get the kind of form I want, а . 


certain balance anu, ity within a given context. You cannot 


get the whole spectac, Sof life into a single book, in fact it will 
always be impossible, not only on account of the limitations 


of language and fiction, but because the nature of life itself 
is in continual change. Be 
But if you organise a Story about a certain aspect of life, you 
get the problem of balance. You have to leave out a great 
deal which touches somewhere on the Subject, and yet you 
must not get your proportions wrong. A book means what 
it feels, and its form is therefore its meaning. With all my 
trouble, Aissa was misunderstood and taken for some 

of propaganda. And a Nove] is not the place for propaganda: 
it may state a case, but it must not give a verdict. 

Note 


Joyce Cary (1888-1957)—a no list i 
HERES nU “ча of whose outlook this passage 


^ 
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My First Novel 
EXERCISES 


(STAGE TWO) For exercise in fluent use of idiomatic 
phrases. 

A. What was Joyce Cary’s first novel called? When 
was it published? What did it deal with? What was the 


' heroine's religion? Does Joyce Cary say that this applies 


to converts in general? What is the common aim of the 
pagans and Christians in this story? How do they hope 
to bring rain? How def the story end? 

B. What does Joyce Cary mean by ‘individual 
religion’? Does h ume that we all have the same 
faith? What docs each great religion do to people? 
What does cach individual do with the general rules of 
conduct of his religion? In what sense is this due to the 
nature of things 

C. How P g did Aissa Saved tke to write? Why did 
it take so long? When did it begin? How does Joyce 
Cary say his books usually begin? How many of these 
sketches has he? What does he do/Zyith them? When 
did he do the character sketch of 

D. Has he ever written to an nged plot? How, 
then, does he compose a book? Where does he start? 
How does he find the most suitable arrangement for his 


' material? Does he know how many words he writes in 


all? Does he think this is economical? Why does he go 
on doing it? What kind of form does he want? Why 
can we not get the whole spectacle of life into a single 
book? 


d E. What problem arises if you try to write a story 
ab 


out a certain aspect of life? What dilemma are you 
faced with? How was Aissd*received? Why was it a 
failure? 
(STAGE THREE) Questions to exercise may and must, some . 
and any, something, somewhere. 
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Will all of Joyce Cary’s character sketches grow into- 
stories? Will any of them, I mean any at all? Will some 
of them, say a certain number of them? Will he add. 
anything to these character sketches? Can you add 
something, some definite word, to your answer to make: 
it negative? Where will a book by Joyce Cary start? 
Must it start anywhere? Must it start somewhere? Must 
the author go from the end to the beginning? (No, йе 
—n’t, but he — do 50). Јоусе Cary says he writes three: 
times the material that finally ‘appears: does this apply 
to.any book of his, or to some tok in particular? Was. 
Aissa assumed to have апу ulteritr motive? Did Joyce: 
„ Cary in fact intend to make it into some kind of propa- 
ganda? May a novel state a case? Must it do so? May 

it give a verdict? Must it do so? 

3. (STAGE FOUR) Mix/up, throw up, throw out, turn over, 
leave out. Use the”e phrasal verbs in sentences of your 
own (a) with a short direct object, but not a pronoun; 
(b) with a direct-object qualified by a long phrase; and 
(c) with a direc ‘object, personal pronoun. 

4. (STAGES FOUR ANLCSIVE) MORE ADVANCED LEVEL OF STYLE. 
Joyce Cary is using, in this talk, a popular style more: 
suitable for an informal talk than for a serious lecture. 
Rewrite the talk in amore formal style, using, for example, 
the ianguage of Lord Samuel or Bertrand Russell. As you 
do so, find alternative expressions for those in bold type: 
it came out; deals with; actually her religion is a mixture 
of; this is the case with; both pagans and Christians; 
That is to say everyone has; each great religion does draws. 
mixes them up with a lot of other ideas drawn from 1X 
kinds of sources; thrown up to quite ordinary people; 
it threw up so many quéstions; now and then; {шгп them 
over; a bit of descripiion; a lot of waste; whole chapters. 
get moved; thrown out altogether; This of course is 

‚ fearful waste; I can get the kind of form I want; you 
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cannot get the whole spectacle; if you organise a story 
‘you get the problem; you have to leave out a great deal; 
get your proportions wrong; taken for some kind of 
propaganda; not the place for. 
5. (STAGE FIVE) Essay: ‘How J would write a novel.’ 
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42- ROBERT BURNS 


FRANKLYN B. SNYDER 
(ADVANCED. An American scholar waxes eloquent on a 
Scottish feet) 
NN 


I begin what I have to say about WNurns with two questions. 
Is there any other person in the whüle field of English letters 
as sincerely beloved as he? Y think not. Is there any other 
person whose birthday i$ as sure to be remembered as his? 
I think not. Not alor% in Scotland, but also in England and 
Canada and th Untied States, on the continent of Europe 
and in far-away lanis like India and Ceylon, January 25 is 
a notable anniversary. The lad who was born in Kyle! on that 
stormy day, 194 Pars ago, has a grip of our affections which 
is without рагай п the English-speaking world. 

For many years tried to find some simple explanation for 
this fact, but always in vain. There is no one outstanding 
quality in Burns that accounts for his continuing hold on our 
hearts and minds. Rather should I say that there are four 
attributes of the man and his work which, taken together, do 
in a measure explain his unique position in our culture. These 
are his vibrant personality, his staunch patriotism, his broad 
human sympathy, and his consummate art. 

When one thinks of the first of these, Burns's personality, one 
finds oneself at once baffled in any attempt at a satisfdtory 
analysis or description. Jsis impossible to describe the perfume 
of a rose; how infinitely harder to describe the essential quali- 
ties of a human soul. Perhaps the simplest and the best thing - 
ever said about Burns’s personality came from the pen of 
Mrs. Walter Riddall, who, three weeks after his death, wrote 


' for the Dumfries? Journal a brief memoir of her friend aud 
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` Robert Burns 
feilow townsmian. In it she used these memorable words: 
“Mr. Burns had an irresistible power of attraction." That _ 
quality or combination of qualities which his friends in ; 
Mauchline3 and Dumfries recognised and appreciated, but 
could not possibly have explained, is still shining clear in the 
pages of his poems, and in many of his letters. i 
C. Second, we love him for his staunch patriotism. Burns was 
greatly interested in what we today call ‘international dee . 
velopment'. His powerful intellect ranged over all Europe 
and North America; mmented astutely on what was ' 
taking place there, a ated it intelligently to events in the ~ 
British Isles. But never forgot that he was a Scot, or , 
aliowed anything to dim his love for his native land. There 
is no inconsistency between Burns's love of Scotland and his 
broad human sympathy. Indeed,,it is largely because he 
knew and understood the men aMd women of Mauchline 
village that men and women in Genpany or Australia under- 
stand and love him today. ; 
D. What gave him the key to the hu heart? Two things ' 
above all others. It was Burns's fort? to labour with his 
hands; to know that only his dailyffoil stood between his . 
family and disaster, and thus to become a comrade of the - 
great mass of men who earn their bread in the sweat of their . 
brows. And it was Burns’s fortune to love, and to write of the . 
beauty, the pathos, the ecstasy of love, in such fashion as to 
link him to all who respond to this most universal of human 
emotions. 
E. But inthe last analysisit is Burns's great art which perpetuates ` 
his fame, and makes intelligible to us the personality, the 
triotism, and the wide-ranging human sympathy. Do you 
d pleasure in a good song? In words and music skilfully 
blended? Then turn to Burns, fie world's greatest master of 
song. Do you ask for a good story, perfectly told? He gives 
you “Тат о” Shanter’, superb in its impossible perfection. , 
Do you despise hypocrisy, and scek someone to show the 
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hypocrite in his true colours? Has anyone ever done it 
better than Burns in ‘Holy Willie's Prayer’? Do you believe 
in the essential dignity of human nature? Read ‘The Cottar's 
Saturday Night’ and your faith will be strengthened. Are you 
concerned with what the outcasts of society think and feel? 
Read ‘The Jolly Beggars'—the most magnificent and the most 
terrifying of Burns’s poems. Not even Shakespeare could have 
done it so effectively. 

Yes, this man whose birthday commemorate; could write 
superbly well. He could weave Vs : twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet into patterns of hauntingybeauty, and when all is 
said and done it is this great art that eures Burns’s permanent 
place in the minds and hearts of mankind. 


Notes 


Robert Burns (1759-96), ‘Scotland's national poet, author of ‘Auld 
Lang Syne’ and other veryiwell-known lyrics and songs. 

Franklin B. Snydei merican authority on Burns. 

1. Kyle—a part of he Ө му of Ayrshire, in Scotland, where Burns 


was born. 
pos Dumfries [dam'f 
t 
3. Mauchline ['m3: 2409) the small town near which Burns worked as 


a farmer. Ve 
S 


]—in south-west Scotland. Burns was buried 


EXERCISES 


1. (STAGE FIVE) ‘For many years I tried to find some simple 
explanation of this fact. To what fact does this refer? 
Did the speaker find a simple explanation? Reproduce 
his explanation in four paragraphs. Note: in answering 
this question do not use the following expressions but 
express the same ideas differently, and avoid rhetoNcal 
questions: 

Grip on our affections, without parallel, the English- 
speaking world, in vain, no one outstanding quality, 
his continuing hold on our hearts and minds, vibrant, 


broad, staunch, consummate, baffled, irresistible power, ` 
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P Robert Burns 
‘combination of qualities, shining clear in the pages of 
his poems, to dim his love for his native land, no incon- 
‘sistency, to labour with his hands, a comrade of the 
great mass of men, in the sweat of their brows, all who 
respond to this most universal of human emotions, in 
the last analysis, perpetuates his fame, skilfully blended. 
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43 ROBERT FROST AT EIGHTY 


J. ISAACS 


© (INTERMEDIATE. 4 British connoisseur of writers on a great 
American) 


A. At eighty Frost is the best Куш and best loved of all 
American poets. Some of his poenth\—‘Stopping by Woods оп 
a Snowy Evening’; ‘Birches’; “The Math of the Hired Man’; 
and ‘After Apple-Picking'—are known to every American 
school-child, and' some of the lines from his poems, ‘Good 
fences make good neighbours’, and оте is a place where, 
When you have to gophers, They have to take you in’, have 
i pryverbs. if there were such a thing as a 
\merica, Frost would certainly be the man. 
zer Prize? four times; without a degree of 
his own he has kyitorary degrees from nearly twenty uni- 
versities; he has so enearly 500,000 copies of his poems, yet 
forty years ago he was completely unknown in America. 
ni Forty years ago he was living in Engiand. His fame began in 
England, and had he stayed here he might have become one 

of the glories of English literature rather than American. 
B. He is a magnificent teacher, and he never writes down his 

lectures. He once wrote to a fellow poet: 

I'm terrible about my lectures. In my anxiety to keep 
them as long as possible from becoming part of my 
literary life, I leave them rolling round in my headNike 
clouds rolling round in the sky. . . . Their chief value for 
meis for what I рїсїё'ир from them when I cut across 
them with a poem, under emotion. They have been my 

- inner world of raw material, and my interest has been to 
keep them raw. 


He has had the 
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C. I have read a good many reports of his lectures, but though: 
some of the material turns up again and again, it is never in 
the same arrangement, and never quite in-the same form. 
Every lecturer fishes out of his memory or his notebook some 
illustration which, at that moment, is imperative, whether he 
has used it before or whether, though he hopes not, his 
audience has heard it before. As a good teacher, his illustra- 
tions are of the simplest. He told us, in one lecture, how in a 
talk to a boys’ school he wrote on the board, to illustrate the: 
life-giving rhythms of spggth, three flat sentences: 


The cf is in the room. 
I wil¥put the cat out. 
The cat will come back. 


There's that cat роў іп. 
Out you get, you cat. 
What's the use. She'll JP right back. 


D. Frost is always ready to talk about, у poem once he has 
finished it. While he is writing, he is g/lurtive worker’. Some 
of his best poems have been spontaneous and sudden. He 
calls them ‘favours’, like ‘The Dust of Snow’. Yet of one 
poem, when he was asked, “Were you a long time writing 
that?", he replied, “I was all my life writing it.” For me his 
best poem is the one that recalls Edward Thomas's tone of 
voice: ‘Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening. He told 
me it was written off in a flash. He had spent all night writing 
the long poem *New Hampshire’. “Next morning I wrote this. 

Hs so tired and intoxicated I couldn’t stop.” 


Whose woods these arg I think I know. 
His housc is in the village though; 

He will not see me stopping here 

To watch his woods fill up with snow. 
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My little horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse near 
Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year. 


He gives his harness bells a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake. 
The only other sound's the sweep 
Of easy wind and dowpy flake. 


The woods are lovely, даҳ and deep. 
But I have promises to kee} 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. - 


“That poem,” he o mS all I ever knew." 


J. Isaacs, Professor! English, Queen Mary College, London. 


l. Poet Laureate—fet appointed by the sovereign and given the 


-duty of writing suitablowerses for special occasions. 


2. Pulitzer Prizes, t ve in all, are awarded annually to American 
A 


* S 
EXERCISES 


1. (STAGES TWO AND THREE) 


A. What position does Robert Frost occupy in 
American literature? Is there such a thing as a Poet 
Laureate in America? If there were, who would it be? 
What honours has Frost gained? Has he a university 
degree of his own? What kind of degree has he? How 
famous was he in America forty years ago? Where exas 
he living then? Did he stay in England? What M 
have happened had he;done so? us 

B. What kind of teacher is he? Does he write down 
his lectures? Why does he leave them rolling round in 
his head? 
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C. Has Professor Isaacs read any of Frost's lectures? 
Why hasn't he? What has he read? Does he find the 
same material in these reports? What difference does he 
notice? What kind of illustrations does Frost use? 

D. . Will Frost talk about his poems? When? When 
will he zot talk about them? How have some of his last 
poems been written? 

(STAGES FOUR AND FIVE) Make up original sentences on 
the following patterns, finding suitable substitutes for the 
words in bold type taining the rest: If there were such” 
a thing as a PoefLaureate in America, Frost- would 
certainly be the nfin. Had he stayed here, he might have 
become one of the glories of English literature. Though 
some of the material turns up again and again, it is never 
quite in the same form. I was so tired and intoxicated I 


couldn’t stop. 

(STAGE FIVE. MORE ADVANCED) (CRI {. 1. Compare 
and contrast Robert Burns (as descy/bed in the previous 
passage) and Robert Frost (as des bed in this extract). 
2. Compare and contrast the talk/, $ Burns and the talk 
on Frost from the point of view 
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44- A VISIT TO AMERICA 


DYLAN THOMÁS 


(VERY ADVANCED. Ebullient profusion of words and allusions) 


A 


B. 


rs 


Across the United States of America, from New York to 
California and back, glazed, а; a, for many months of the- 
year, there streams and sings fords heady supper! a dazed. 
and prejudiced procession of Euro,’ vean lecturers, scholars, 
sociologists, economists, writers, autliorities on this and that 
and even, in theory, on the United States of America. And, 
breathlessly between addresses and receptions, in "planes. 
and trains and boiling ‘hotel ' bedroom ovens, many of these: 
attempt to keep jqurn {ls and diaries. 

At first, con sedem dj shocked by shameless profusion and 
almost shamed bt. \ generosity, unaccustomed to such im-- 
portance as they е assumed, by their hosts, to possess, and 
up against the ba qor a common language, they write in. 
their notebooks oat \mons, generalising away, on character’ 
and culture and the American political scene. But, towards. 
the middle of their middle-aged whisk through middle- 
western clubs and universities, the fury of the writing flags; 
their spirits are lowered by the spirit with which they are 
everywhere strongly greeted and which, in over-increasing2: 
doses, they themselves lower; and they begin to mistrust 
themselves, and their reputations—for they have found, too: 
often, that an audience wili receive a lantern-lecture on,tsay, 
Ceramics, with the same uninhibited enthusiasm that St. 
accorded the very weck before to a paper on the Modern 
Turkish Novel. And, in their diaries, more and more do such 
entries appear as, “No way of escape! or **Buffalo!"3 or 
“I am beaten”, until at last they cannot write a word. And, 
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XC, There they go, every s 


A Visit to America 

twittering all over, old before their time, with cyes like rissoles 
in the sand, they are helped up the gangway of the homebound 
liner by kind bosom friends (of all kinds and bosoms) who 
boister4 them on the back, pick them up again, thrust bottles, 
sonnets, cigars, addresses, into their pockets, have a farewell 
party in their cabin, pick them up again, and, snickering and 
yelping, are gone: to wait at the dockside for another boat 
from Europe and another batch of fresh, green lecturers. 

g, from New York'to Los Angeles: 
exhibitionists, polemj_Ats, histrionic publicists, theological 
rhetoricians, histori¢fl hoddy-doddies,5 balletomanes,$ ulter- 
ior decorators,” witidbags,® and bigwigs? and humbugs, men 
in love with stamps, men in love with steaks," men after 
millionaires’ widows, men with elephantiasis of the reputation 
(huge trunks arid teeny!° minds), uthorities on gas, bishops, 
best-sellers, editors looking for wKite writers looking for 
publishers, publishers looking f llars, existentialists, 
serious physicists with nuclear missioy, men from the B.B.C. 
who speak as though they had f gin marbles!! in their“ 


mouths, potboiling!2 philosopher: rofessional Irishmen 
(very lepri-corny!3), and, I am ад, fat poets!4 with slim 
volumes. 


Notes 
Dylan Thomas (died 1953), а Welshman, one of the most gifted and 
the most moving of British poets of this century. a 
1. Little Tommy Tucker sang for his supper (Nursery Rhyme). A poct 
-or musician is said to sing for his supper when he gives a private per- 
formance for his host. In this case, the supper goes to the poet's head— 
which might mean cither that it is intoxicating, or that it makes him 


ever increasing’ and ‘over-dose’ (more than the normal dose). 


onceited, or bot » E NES E 
й 2. over-increasing—an invented expression: the writer is playing on 


‘spirit. . . they lower is the alcohol they d 


3. Buffalo—this exclamation is nèt common in British English. There 


is an element of buffooncry in it here. Y 
4. boister—another invention: to bang someone boisterously on the 


ck. em 
5, hoddy-doddies—pcople who grow fat and stunted through sitting 
down too much. H 
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6. balletomanes—people who are mad about ballet. 

7. ulterior decorators: interior decorators are painters, ctc., who 
decorate the intcriors of houses. Ulterior motives are hidden ones. The 
reference might therefore be to people who paint themselves and their 
circumstances (or something else) in glowing colours for ulterior motives, 

8. windbags—people with a lot to say. 

9. bigwigs—important, or self-important, people. — е 

10. teeny—very tiny: a childish word, suggesting childish minds. 

11. Elgin marbles—to ‘speak with a marble (i.e. a small round stone) in 
one's mouth’ is to speak in an affected tone. The Elgin marbles were 
marble sculptures brought from Greece at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century by Lord Elgin and placed in (фе British Museum. 

12. potboiling—is writing merely for 


Ry. 27207 E 
13. lepri-corny—a leprechaun is an Іам ‘goblin. ‘Corny’ is new slang: 


for ‘out of fashion’. 3 : 
14. fat poets with slim volumes—Dylan Th Nas, a fat man, is laughing 


at himself. 


EXERCISES 
1. (STAGE FOUR) Writé?notes to explain the point of, or the 


Seg 
xssion, in theory. 


common langues, like demons, generalising away, 

character and сиге, the middle of their middle-aged. 

whisk through middle-western clubs, their spirits are 

lowered by the spirit etc., over-increasing doses, they 

themselves lower, eyes like rissoles in the sand, all kinds. 

a and bosoms, boister them on the back, ulterior decora- 
tors. 

C. Men in love with steaks, elephantiasis of the 
reputation, serious physicists with nuclear missions, as. 
though they had the Elgin marbles in their mouths, VX 

: lepri-corny, fat poets with slim volumes. À 
2. (STAGE FIVE) Judging from this extract, write ап арргёсіа- 
tion of Dylan Thomas's use of English. 
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45- HOMER AND VIRGIL* 


T. S. ELIOT 
(ADVANCED. The precise prose of a scholarly poet) 


A. When I was a schoolboy, i 
the Iliad and to the Aen 


was my lot to be introduced to: 
the same year. I had, up-to that 
point, found the Greek/Anguage a much more exciting study 

than Latin. I still think//t a much greater language: a language 
which has never beenf surpassed, and perhaps not equalled, 

as a vehicle for the fullest range and the finest shades of 
thought and feeling. Yet I found mqself at easé with Virgil 

as I was not at ease with Homer. It might have been rather 
different if we had started. with the \PdyJsey instead of the 
Iliad; for when we came to read certain g#lected books of the 
Odyssey—and I have never read mor jof the Odyssey in 
Greek than those selected books—I wA/much happier. My 
preference certainly did not, I am gig} to say, mean that I 
thought Virgil the greater poet. That is the kind of error: 
from which we are preserved in youth, simply because we are 

too natural to ask such an artificial question—artificial 

because, in whatever ways Virgil followed the procedure of e 

^ Homer, he was not trying to do the same thing. One might 
just as reasonably try to rate the comparative *greatness' of 

the Odyssey and James Joyce's Ulysses! simply because 
Joyce for quite differefit purposes used tlie framework of the: 
sey. The obstacle to my enjoyment of the Лай, at that 

age, was the behaviour of the people Homer wrote about. 

The gods were as irresponsible, as much a prey to their 

^ passions, as devoid of public spirit and the sense of fair play, 
as the heroes. This was shocking. Furthermore, their sense 

of humour extended only to the crudest form of horseplay.. 
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Achilles was a ruffian; the only hero who could be commended 


for either conduct or judgment was Hector; and it seemed to 


‘me that this was Shakespeare's view also: 
If Helen then be wife to Sparta's king, 
As it is known she is, these moral laws 
Of nature and of nations speak aloud 
To have her back returned. . . . 
All this may seem to have bern simply the caprice of a 


priggish little boy. I have mo ‘ed my early opinions—the* 


„explanation I should now give i goumply that I instinctively 
preferred the world of Virgil to the » vig of Homer—because 
-it was a more civilised world of dig ity, reason and order. 
When I say ‘the world of Virgil’, І màn what Virgil himself 
made of the world in which he lived. The Rome of the 
imperial era was coarje and beastly enough; in important 
respects far less sivilieed than Athens at its greatest. The 
Romans were gie than the Athenians for the arts, 
philosophy and pise Science; and their language was more 
-obdurateto the exjynision ofeither poetry or abstract thought. 
Virgil made of ВОХ, in civilisation in his poetry something 
better than it reallfrewas. His sensibility is more nearly 
-Christian than that of any other Roman or Greek poet: 
not like that of an early Christian perhaps, but like that of 
Christianity from the time at which we can say that a Christian 


. civilisation had come into being. We cannot compare Homer 


and Virgil; but we can compare the civilisation which Homer 
accepted—I do not mean the civilisation of the time of the 
Trojan wars, but that of the time at which the Homeric poems 
were put inta shape—with the civilisation of Rome as re&ued 
by the sensibility of Virgil. N 
Notes 


с» ~ awe 
Thomas Stearns Eliot, O.M., American-born, is the foremost British 


poet and literary critic of the century. He has also written important 
works for the theatre. Won the Nobel Prize in 1948. i 1 

1. James Joyce (1882-1941) Irish poct and novelist whose prodigious 
-capacity for word-play has greatly stimulated modern writing. 
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EXERCISES 


1. (sracE Four) What exactly do you think the author 
meant by: it was my lot, tle fullest range, the finest 
shades, certain selected books, an artificial question, to 
rate the comparative greatness, public spirit, fair play, 
furthermore, horseplay, priggish, less gifted, obdurate, 
sensibility. 27 

2. ARTICLES. Note the fAllowing uses of the article and find 
similar cases: the Jg; the Odyssey; the Greek language; 
Latin; the сотрачйуе greatness of Ulysses; the crudest 
form of hors Жау; the Rome of the imperial era; 
the arts, philospphy and pure science; Roman. civilisa- 
tion, a Christian civilisation, the civilisation which 
Homer accepted, the Homeric poems, the sensibility 
of Virgil. 1 

3. SENTENCE PATTERNS. Make иң ап, riginal sentence (or, 
in the first example, a group tligee sentences) on each 
of the following patterns, findingsfuitable substitutes for 
the words in bold type. і 

(а) When I was а schoolbe@y it was my lot to be 
introduced to the Iliad. Up tà that point, I had found 
Greek more exciting than Latin. I still think it is a much | 


greater language. : 
(b) It might have bcen rather different if we had 


started with the Odyssey instead of the iad. ә 
(с) That is the kind of error from which we are 
preserved. . 


(d) Weare too natural to ask such an artificial question. 

й ` (e) One might just as reasonably try to rate the com- 

У ‘parative greatness of the Odyssey and Joyce’s Ulysses. 

(f) The gods were asgnuch a prey to their passions, 
and as devoid of public spirit, as the heroes. 

(g) All this may seem to have been simply the caprice 

of a priggish little boy. 
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(h) We can compare this civilisation which Homer 
accepted with the civilisation of Rome as refined by the 
sensibility of Virgil. 


4. (STAGE FIVE) Explain carefully what comparisons Eliot 


draws between Homer and Virgil or between their 
respective works. 


3 f 
sh \ 
уа 
ч 
геу 
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46- THE OTHER T. S. ELIOT 


JOHN LEHMANN 
(ADVANCED. Styj£ ^a critic, editor and publisher) 


A. Т. 5. Eliot reached] age of sixty-five last year: and, with 
the production of his/sew play, ‘The Confidential Clerk’, at 
the Edinburgh Festival and in London, a point of fame and 
influence that ng f/nglish-speaking poet has attained, riot 
even William Butl/r Yeats, since the death of Tennyson.? 
A member of the Order of Merit, a Nobel. Prize winner, the 
high priest of an age in poetry at the general public has 
agreed to consider obscure to + poipt of unintelligibility, 
and yet a best-seller on both sides df tk Atlantic, the subject 
of innumerable theses perpetrated dents of-every colour 
and every continent—his views arg ught, and reverently 
conned, on the most diverse subj: English poetry, the 
future of comedy, European cultur@the Anglican Church, the 
university system in the United States, and a host of others. 

B. But there is another Eliot, whose views are all too rarely 
sought: Eliot the craftsman; Eliot the working editor and 
publisher, above all the publisher of poetry; Eliot the рге 
fessional writer who has to accommodate his work to his 
many other commitments and the conditions of the moment. , 
It was with this in mind that I went to see him a little while 

£5 The experience of that Eliot is immense, and has extended 

over many ycars: he has an enormous amount to tell all of 

us who, in one way or anothea are involved in the making or 
furthering of literature. . 

* єс, Take, for instance, the problem of how a young poet is to 

earn his living while writing his poetry. Many—far too many 

for the openings there are—dream of going into publishing, 
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as Eliot did; and every litcrary publisher has interviewed 
streams of such hopeful candidates in his time. Eliot himself 
has enjoyed being a publisher, and is of the opinion that he 
could hardly have found any other occupation to suit his 
needs so well. And yet he has a warning to give. He was 
—, already thirty-nine when he joined his publishing firm, and 
~ Ris poetic personality was more ог д. ormed. He is not so 
sure that it is a good thing for a man who wants to 
write, at the outset of his career. I RT fathinks, too close to 
literature; it may blunt the unforme PYoet’s sensibility. One 
has to look at so much inferior stuff a ùthe time that, like a 
tea-taster or a chocolate-maker, one m & lose one's appetite 
for literature altogether. How little the bublic realises that 
nine-tenths of a publisher's time is spent in dealing with 
manuscripts that are rejec^ed, projects that do not come off, 


and those terrible barde june cases of the writers who are 


nearly, but just not "ite good enough. How pleasant, Eliot 
reflects, publishing w Ма be if it consisted simply in present- 
ing the new authors y ha admire and believe in—if one could 
discover such authors и! a wonderful process of divination 
that discarded all the cSiers without it being necessary to 
read their works so carefully. 


Notes 
az John Lehmann—author, publisher, Editor of London Magazine. 
(221. William Butler Yeats (1 865-1939)—Irish poct and dramatist, 
inspirer of the Irish literary теу and one of the great figures in modera 
English literature. Nobel Prize, 1923. 
2. Alfred, Lord Tennyson (1809-92)—the outstanding рос: of the 
Victorian era. Poet Laureate from 1850 till his death. : 


Nine ai 


Y 


EXERCISES Y 


1. (STAGE TWO) After listening to the talk, reproduce the 
main lines of it orally, through question and answer. 
(STAGE THREE) Study the text, then shape your reproduc- 
tion so as to obtain an accurate précis of about half the 
original length. , 
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The Other T. S. Eliot 
2. (stage Four) Why do you think the author uses the 
Sollowing expressions in the context? (A) attained, the 
higa priest, perpetrated, reverently, conned, diverse. 
(8) craftsman, accommodate, ‘that Eliot’. (С) dream of 
going, outset, stuff, do not come off, terrible, divination. 
3. Do paragraph C as dictation, the students putting in the е 
punctuation (ет > then comparing their efforts 
with the original. Д 
4. PATTERNS. Make и). we riginal sentences on each of the 
following patterns, po ng suitable substitutes for each of 
the words in bold ty 
1. How is а you? poet to earn his living? 
2. Take, for instance, the problem of how a young 
poet, etc. 
3. (suitable sentence) while viri g his poetry. 
4. Many dream of going into р g, as Eliot did. 
5. Far too many go ihto publisJin:? for the openings 
there are. 
6. He could hardly have found 
to suit his needs so well. 
7. He was already thirty-nine wien he joined his firm. 
8. He is not so sure that it is a good thing for a young 
man who wants to write. 
9. Nine-tenths of a publisher’s time is spent in dealing é 
with manuscripts that are rejected. 
10. How pleasant publishing would be if it consisted 
simply in presenting the new authors you admire and 
believe in. Р 
5. STAGE FIVE) Written precis from memory. Write out the 
precis done orally in Exercise L 


|j other occupation 
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INDEX TO EXERCISES 


(including Discussion, Essays, Internretation, Letter-writing, 
Précis, Reconstruction and Summaries) 


А 


Notes: 1. All of the grammatical р Wfbccified below are cxercised 
contextually in the questio 23 Stages Two and Three. 
2. The first number against 201 is that of the passage: in 
brackets is the number of tl сосегсіѕе set on that passage. 
abstract nouns, 9(2c), 14(4) DISCU| том, as for ESSAYS, especially 
adjectives appropriate for the occa- 4(S)R5(5), 6(3d), 7(8b), §(6), 11(5), 
sion, 1(3), 3(6a), 8(5), 92b), 110), 163) 18(5), 20(5), 24(3), 34(8), 
14(2), 18(2), 25(7), 34(4) __ 416) 
adjuncts (e.g. business train, 4(5), ESSAY FREE COMPOSITION, 2(4), 


18(2 

adverbial particles, 1800, 224) 

adverbs appropriate fory hc ¢ccasion, 
15(3), 17(2). X Б 

— of frequency, 3(4), 70° 1302) 

— position of, 3(4), 5(&h? (€, 13(2), 
19(2), 35(2) | 


аво, 5(1) i 
amount, 18(1), 29(2) €) 
any, 18(1), 29(2), 41(2) n 


anything, 18(1),.29(2) 

articles, 3(2), 5(1), 8(5), 11(2), 15(1), 
j 23(1), 25(7), 28(D, 34(4), 45(2) 
i. 05, like (sce also prepositions), 20(2) 
t 

become, 4(4) 

before, ago, 5(1) 


can; 2(1), 7(4c), 12(3), 19(4), 25(6) 
COMPREHENSION, most exercises: sce 
- especially passage 39 
conjunctions, 8(5), 15(3) 
constructions, 6(2e), 10(3), 1242). 
34(5), 38(2), 40(4) y 
. could, 14c), 10(2), 12(3), 19(4), 25(6) 
could have (done), 38(2) 


itions. 12(2), 15(4), 22(4), 265), 
CUL Hd (4), 22(4), 26(5) 


few, 18(1) 


Siete infinitives, 2(2), 3(5), XD, -> 


2), 22(2), 29(2), 34(3) 
get, 4(4), 62d) 
go (bald), 4(4) 


have to, had to, 1(1,2), 19(4) 
how, 19(1c), 34Gc,d,¢) 


idiomatic expressions, 6(1), 7(1), 183), 
22(1), 410). 

if scans beginning with if), 7(4), 

indirect speech, 14(5), 25(5), NG) 

infinitives, gerunds, 2(2), 3( \7(4), 
2 10(3), 13(1), 152, 2202) 

INTERPRETATION, 1(5), 3(7), 4(8), 6(3), 
3(6), 1601), 19(5) 290, 30 
31(4), 35(3), 36(1), 38(3), 3901). 
40(5), 45(4) : 


just, 6(2b) ^ 
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Index to Exerches 


LETTER-WRITING, 3(8), 33(4) 
like, as (scc also prepositions), 20(2) 
little, 18(1) 


many, 18(1) 
manage to, 10(2), 
эй, AU. 740), 120. 19(4), 259, 


В 36(1e) 


might, (At), 350 "A багу, 
a ‘tas. a) 12(3), 19(4),/ £A 
must, 3 " А 

А 


negatives, 6(2b), 17(3 
none, nothing, 18(1), 39(2) 


opposites, 6(2a), 170), 40(2) f 
‚ ought, 12(3) 


- paraphrase, 12(1 5. 


42(1) 
participles, 3(5), 10), йз, 330), 
passive, 


patterns, useful patterns or construc- 
ions 4(7), 6(2e), 29(2),' 43(2), 45), 


* phrasal verbs, 6(2c), 7(7), 18(3), 41(3) 
y Реван пое; KEN 4(1,2), 8(2), 9(2а), 
14(3) 15(2), 18(3), 22(3), 28(1) 
тес са also SUMMARIES), [6(2), 

Punctuation, m 34(3j, 6), 46(3) 


* questions, formation of, 7(2), 10(1), 
3 25(2), 32) 332), 3402) 


CONSTRUCTION, 4(3, 5(2, 12(1), 
T) 14(1), Ah 22(1), 26(3), 
27(3), 302), 46(1 

relative. clauses aud pronouns, "'K(5), 
8( 


scientific, vocabulary RT or scienti- 
fic statement, 26(1), 27 30(2) 


ЕУ construction, 190), 15(3), . 


2 дай 20), 12(3), 3 
ould, 2(1); PIG Tw, 35(1): 
- similes, 1(5), 36 


Tu 20(3), 24(2), 25(4), 


since, 1(1), 5(1) j 
50, so many, so much, etc., 19(1) 
some, 18(i), ), 41(2) 
something, 18(1), КҮЛҮ 41(2) 
somewhere, 41(2) 

spelli, ; 200) s 


style, $0, 34(8), 36(1), 39(1), 41(4) 
490), 43), 442), ASQ, 46) 

SUMMA ms, (2), (5л), 6), 7(8a) 

SU 5) 2I b a), , , 
30. ТАЗ is) 196), 210) 
3302), 3102 


TENSES 
Present, 1(1), 282), 200 
Historical Present, 13(1) 
Present Perfect, 1(1),.7(4), 23), 


са Дд, эп, 13) 1860. 
Pas ла, 1» 3): 80), эп), 


0 пі jound tenses, 18(4), 34(3), 
hif, 14), 40(1) 


| of тави is exercised in 
that, te Т), 80), 250) 


vocabulary rds), 8(5), 
9(3b), р av от. 4) 30(2) 


what (a), 19(1с), 34(4) 

which, that, 765), a) 25(3) 

who, whose, wiem, 

will, 2(1), 12(3), 3 Dy 

would, ON 12), 19(4), 35(1) 

word-order (sce adverbs, construc- 
tions, and patterns), 5(4), 12(4) 


. words and their meaning, 3(60,c), 22(4) 


x 
not to be confused, 1(4), 2(3), 5(3), 
а 9(3a), 11), 17(4), 20(4) 
— which go together (sce also adjec- 
tives and adverbs appropriate for 
the occasion), 4(6), 8(5) 


yet, 5(1) 
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